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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1853. 


LITERATURE. 


LAWYERS AND JUDGES.* 


Lecat Reform is one of the well established 
features of the present age; and the State 
of New York may justly lay claim to be its 
stronghold and citadel. We know of no in- 
stance, in which, without any change of 
civil polity orsrule, so venerable and long 
established a system was ever so complete- 
ly and so permanently revolutionized and | 
transformed, as has been the legal system of 
this State, by the Codifiers and the Code. 
Like it or dislike it, the result is an inevita- 
ble necessity. The great work of codifica- 
tion has been commenced, and is in part 
complete, It might have been done much 
better, and it might have been done worse. 
But, such as it is, and so far as it goes, it is 
done; and, like the compromise measure, it 
is a finality—for the present. Lawyers, 
judges, and suitors, must accommodate them- 
selves to its requirements ; and, if they all 
suffer in their turn from the inconveniences 
and imperfections of the new system, they 
must remember that penalties, neither few 
nor small, are paid for all modern improve- 
ments; and that, if the new Code has its 
victims, and makes its martyrs, it only imi- 
tates those other beneficent but dangerous 
agents of civilization, steam, gas, and gun- 
powder. 

The growth of Mr. Monell’s Practice, from 
one moderate-sized volume to a brace of 
thick law books, and the formidable array of 
citations of cases, with which his care and 
research have sprinkled every successive 
page of both volumes, is one among man 
evidences of the vitality which the Code has, 
either for good or evil. The machinery of 
litigation, in such a community as ours, is in 
perpetual motion, whatever new forces or 
improved parts may, from time to time, be 
added. But there is§no time for experiments 
in advance of actual use. There are no such 
things as trial trips in the sphere of legal 
reform. The rights of parties cannot be 
postponed for the convenience of Codifiers. 


The thousand and one suits which are to be | 


commenced to-day, must be commenced, in 
what particular way it matters not, so it be 
in the way prescribed by iaw for the time be- 
ing. So, it happened that we were all plung- 
ed into the Code and its provisions, just as a 


locomotive and a train of cars, under full | 


headway, plunges into the darkest tunnels, 
or through the deepest cuttings, which lie 
along its inevitable track ; and so it happen- 
ed, also, that ever since the day it first went 
into operation, the Codifiers have been hard 
at work in preparing, and the Legislature in 
considering amendments, the lawyers in dis- 
cussing, and the Courts in expounding its pro- 
visions, and the community in general in try- 
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| Weare not disposed to go backward in 
| these matters of law and legal practice. Far 
‘from it. Legal Reform was an inevitable 
| necessity, here, in 1846 and thenceforward, 
‘just as it is an inevitable necessity now, 
‘in England. The up-hill journey had to be 
‘commenced, and no wonder if it led into a 
very dense fog; but this is no reason for 
| giving up in despair, nor even for blaming 
the guides who undertook to show the way. 


|The only true course is to stumble on, ail 


together, into the region of daylight and | 


with stones in the shape of octavo pamphlets ; 
and, to tell the truth, the missiles are heavy 
enough. 

There is no manner of objection to dis- 
cussion and disquisition, on the subject of 
legal reform, any more than on any other 
subject. The press is open, and the public 
is ready, for every species of discourse on 
this or any kindred topic. The codifiers and 
| their friends have, too, an unquestioned right 
| to defend their past action, and urge their fur- 
ther projects of reform on the community and 





safety. This is better than going a step | their representatives in Senate and Assembly. 
back again, towards the old landmarks. | They have a right to become pamphileteers, 
At the same time, there is such a thing as too | essayists, or penny-a-liners, to be as satirical 


Y | medies. 


much reform and too many reformers; there 
is such a thing as over-doing even this great 
work of legal improvement—over-dosing the 
body politic with acts to amend acts amend- 
atory of acts, entitled acts to amend existing 
systems of pleading and practice: espe- 
cially is there such a thing as making too 
much fuss about the whole matter. We will 
shut our eyes and take whole bottles of your 
‘code mixture and reform bitters; but don’t, 
|for pity’s sake, keep telling us how good it 
| tastes, and how much better it will make us 
feel. And it seems as if to such an appeal 
as this, we could hear from the valetudinary 
brotherhood of the bar all over the state, 
slowly recovering from the chronie depletion 





pathetic don’t! 

Why this grand panacea of the code is 
not let alone, and allowed to operate quietly, 
we don’t know; but so it is, that it seems 
necessary to assist its natural action by a 
great deal of friction and external appliea- 
tion, and a severe system of disciplinary re- 
It is not enough that the code is 
admirable; it must be admired. 
administer it must learn to love it; and law- 


| yers who practise it must be taught to vene- 


rate it. ‘There must be no non-conforming 
counsellors or recusant attorneys. The codi- 
fiers are determined not only to superintend 
the work of reform, but the public apprecia- 
tion of it. After having started the game 
and run it down, they are determined to do 
all the whipping-in besides. erm. we 
have a Law Reform Association and Law 
Reform Tracts, not so much to aid in the 
further reform of laws and judicial proceed- 
ings, as in the immediate reform of lawyers 
and jadges. There are, it seems, contuma- 
cious indiv.iuals of both these classes, cul- 
| pits on the bench and culprits at the bar, 
who must be bound over to keep the peace 
on behalf of the new ecde; men who are 
“hostile in feeling and hostile in purpose” 
(we quote the langage of the codifiers) to- 
wards this great reform; men who have 
“thrown such impediments as they dared” in 
its way, and who have even “ ventured (these 
hardened judicial offenders) to pervert opi- 
nions upon its construction into lectures on 


of four years of law reform, the echo of aj} 


Judges who | 


or as profound, as witty or as pathetic, as they 
know how to be; but equally have the press 
and the public the right to criticise, and ex- 
amine, and oppose; as we intimated above, 
to beg them, not of right, but as a matter of 
common humanity, to stop their paragraphs 
and pamphlets and projects, or, as we now 
intend to do in further prosecution of our 
present purpose, to take them to task for the 
way in which they do all these things, and 
to protest against the identification of the 
ewse of legal reform with the abandonment 
of all the dignities and decencies of the pro- 
fession. 


| It appears that Mr. Justice Edmonds and 


Mr. Justice Bareulo are the two ringleaders 
in that conspiracy against the code whieh 
No. I. of the Law Reform Tracts is intended 
to crush and confound. These are two of the 
hostile and daring impedimenters who have 
forgotten their places, and whose impudence 
is rebuked and whose insolence is character- 
ized in the benevolent Billingsgate which we 
have before referred to. They are old offend- 
ers, and, what is worse, they are hardened, 
and won’t amend. “The three or four other 
judges,” say the reform associates, “ who 
have been indiscreet enough to digress from 
interpretation into invective, are doubtless 
sorry for what they have written, and we pass 
them for the present. But for the two whose 
names are here given (Edmonds and Barculo) 
we can find no apology.” They are aecord- 
ingly dealt with in a seore and a half of pages 
devoted to vindications of the code against 
the “ grossness and charlatanry” of certain of 
their judicial opinions, in which they have 
commented with severity on its provisions, 
and the system of procedure it was intended 
to establish. It is needless to say that they 
and their opinions are blown to atoms. Sam 
Weller’s sportsman, who fired at a stuffed 
partridge, at the distance of two paces, never 
had a more complete success than this private 
of the Reform guards. 

Now, suppose Judge Edmonds and Judge 
Barculo were wrong, both in their interpre- 
tation of the Code and in their estimate of 
its defects ; still, might not it have occurred to 
these pamphleteers, as it occurs to us, and 
would doubtless oecur to most of our readers; 








its policy.” Something must be done in-| that this method of treatment, however sin- 
stanter. These scoffers on the bench must | cerely intended, is of very small service to the 
_ be taught, say these tractarians and legal as- cause of reform, and of very great damage to 
sociates, “the necessary lesson, that when a | the common interests of lawyers and judges. 
judge forgets his place, that place shall not | ‘That there is a community of interest between 
save his impertinence from rebuke, nor his those who practise the law as a profession, 
insolence from chastisement,” and the legal | and those who expound the law as an act 
delinquents must be dealt with with equal | of official duty—between those who argue 
severity. Both are to be punished with | causes and those who decide them—nobody 
essays and tracts—worse than this—with an | will dispute. ‘That the surest way to degrade 
indefinite series of them. They have been | both the judiciary and the profession, to make 
pelted with grass (these incorrigible offend- | bullies of lawyers, and petty tyrants of judges, 
ers) in the shape of legislative reports and | is to enter upon a reciprocity of abuse and de- 
' eodifiers’ notes, and now they are to be pelted | nunciation, is, it seems to us, equally clear 
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It is indispensable for lawyers and judges 
to keep on terms with each other, and 
quite ad for the codifiers, as a separate 
class—as a third estate in the ional 
realm—to keep on good terms with both. 
What the codifiers ought always to remem- 
ber, and what a constantly forgetting, 
is, that the code is not an invention but an 
improvement, and that in its practical work- 
ing, as compared with what ed it, lies 
the true test oi ne rome — called 
upon, not to i and create, but, to “ sim- 
lif and abridge.” 

e question, after all, is, whether they 
have simplified and abridged, or done just the 
reverse. Our own opinion is, that they have 
made many improvements, and that most of 
the improvements which they have made 

uire time, and custom, considerable 
judicial assistance to render them as perfect as 
the best parts of the old practice. But the 
tp of the code is in the practice of it ; its 

efits will in just those points in 
which it introduces a simpler and shorter prac- 
tice than the old system; and where it does 
not, it will, of course, be regarded as com- 
ing short of its end. 

The codifiers and friends of reform should 
therefore be content to let this leaven, which 
they have introduced into the lump of legal 

rocedure, work out its effects, without think- 
ing it necessary to keep up such a perpetual 
stirring. Certainly, if there is any grace in 
a example, they ought to give both 
their brethren on the bench and at the bar 
the benefit of it; and they should, of all 
others, seek to avoid the reproach of intro- 
ducing, along with reforms of legal practice, 
abuses and scandals, com with which 
all the fictions and prolixities of commun Jaw 
and equity combined were evils the most tri- 
vial and insignificant. 

It has been very much the habit, in the 
State of New York, heretofore, on the 
of the profession, to respect the judges. The 
judiciary of this State has very uniformly 
received this tribute to its learning and inte- 
grity. This is an apparent fact in the history 
of the decisions of our courts, and is no 
smal! oceasion of congratulation and pride. 
From the first volume of Caines, down to 
the last volume of Denio, the reported argu- 
ments and decisions in our tribunals exhibit 
continued evidences of the independence, the 
candor, and the mutual confidence and respect 
which characterized the relation between the 
bench and the bar. That was the golden age. 
The lawyers appear to have made good argu- 
ments, and the judges to have delivered good 
opinions. The former were not pilloried in 
judicial anathemas when their cases were 
decided, and the latter were ignorant of the 
inquisitorial terrors of law reform associates, 

he idea that the bench and the bar were 
two antagonistic forces to be let loose against 
each other, for the purpose of doing as much 
on sg damage as possible, seems to be a 
modern notion, and to have come in along 
with the code and the judiciary act. If the 
same wy meng prime beast be nisi prius 
judges, ju atc rs, j in error, 
caoniatee vice-chaneellors, masters in 
chancery, all at once, no wonder that they 
make reprisals in those two hour rules and 
one counsel rules, and the various other dis- 
abilities which the judiciary are gateny 
attaching to the practitioners in their courts, 
And if the Supreme Court is, by its very con- 
stitution, divided against itself, and cut up into 
twenty or thirty separate tribunals, without 





unity of action or concurrence in j 
no wonder that the judges are driven, in self- 
defence, into those long and labored essa 
upon legal principles and points of practice 
which pass nowadays for opinions: and no 
wonder that the reports of its decisions often 
t those anomalies of contradiction and 
inconsistency which bring the whole court 
into discredit and reproach. For our own 
part, if we live long enough, we expect to bear 
citations in argument, from 90th Barbour, and 
to see reports of cases adjudged in some of 
the rural districts entirely too voluminous for 
the compass of a single volume. 

If our judges were as fond of old notions 
as the Code Reformers allege, we are sur- 
prised that they should never have adopted 
the practice of the English bench, and cut 
loose from the laborious and complex system 
of written apron, which really causes so 
much of the delay, and produces so much of 
the discussion complained of at present. The 
last volume of the English Common Law 
Reports, now before us, like its predecessors 
of the same series, exhibits very clearly the 
great advantage of that simpler, more direct, 
and more expeditious method in which the 
English judges dis of cases by their ex- 
temporaneous decisions, brief, to the point, 
pronounced at the earliest moment after argu- 
ment, and unencumbered with unnece 
details of facts or legal disquisitions. The 
rare faculty of getting at the merits of the 
matter in dispute, and disposing of it accord- 
ing to common sense and sound law, is, to a 
remarkable degree, the inheritanee and pos- 
session of the English Common Law bench. 

It all comes to this: that lawyers and judges 
are, of necessity, permanent classes in the 
social system. Laws and modes of legal pro- 
cedure are fluctuating and of constant change. 
In their fluctuations, they affect most those 
who have most to do with their practical 
operation ; but there is no reason why the 
onward tide of reform should sweep away 
the old landmarks which alone can preserve, 
under any state of things, the independence 
and the dignity of either the bench or the 
bar. It is no reproach to the judiciary that, 
in an age of rapid reform and progress, it 
should be conservative, in its own sphere, of 
those elements which affect its own stability 
and moral influence ; that its steps should be 
cautious in its first entrance upon the quick- 
sands of necessarily immature legislation ; 
and if judges ever overstep the bounds of ju- 
dicial dignity, in expressions of distrust of 
what is newest fashioned and least to their 
taste, it is neither good manners nor good 
policy to throw mud at them. They have 
vastly the advantage, if they choose to use it. 
The smartest pamphlets are short-lived 
things; but there is nothing so permanent in 
literature as judicial reports. In a controversy 
like this, the judges not only have the last 
word, but the only word that lasts. It is an 
unequal war: it is like fighting Jupiter and 
his thunderbolts. 


“ENGLISH PHILOLOGY IN NORTH AMERICA.” 
Unper this title, the “ Leipziger Reperto- 
rium,” edited by Dr. Gersdorf, in its second 
November number, 1852, gives a long article, 


reviewing the Dictionaries of Webster and 


Worcester, Bartlett’s “ Dictio of Ame- 
ricanisms,” and Goold Brown’s “ Grammar of 


English Grammars.” It is written by Dr.| th 


Felix Fligel, widely known for his thorough 
acquaintance with the English language; 
perhaps without a rival in this respect in 





ishes the old world. As in all the 
departments of knowl so in lexicogra- 


phy and grammar, they have worthy repre- 
sentatives, and just at present more important 
ones than England itself.” 

R. Ross’s * American Grammar ” was first 
published in 1780, the seventh edition, Hart- 
ford, 1782, 199 pp. 12mo. Ten other “na- 
tive” grammarians published their works, be- 
tween that time and 1800: among them, 
Noah Webster, in 1783, the sixth edition in 
1800. Atthe same time the most important 
grammars that appeared in England were re- 
published in the United States ; the “ British 
Grammar,” in Boston, 1784; Buchanan’s 
“ ish Syntax,” fifth American 
edition, Philadelphia, 1782; Lowth’s “ Short 
Introduction,” Philadelphia, 1799; “ Ash’s 
Grammatical Institutes,” N. Y.,.1799. Lind- 
ley Murray, an American, published his 
— first at York in England; it went 

rough more than forty editions in England 
and America. 

The merits of Webster’s dictionary are re- 
cited with a a of discrimination. 
It stands far before that of Johnson in the 
precision of its definitions, especially in sci- 
entific subjects. In Todd’s Johnson, of 1827, 
gas is defined as “ spirit not capable of being 
congealed,” while Webster and his editors 
keep pace with the advance of science. John- 
son introduced no words which did not seem 
to him to be purely English; and, though 
Todd Nett 9 the vocabulary more than 
one half, yet these were rather from the older 
English ei than from the living lan- 

In Webster, for example, were first 
given such words as lithographic, peninsular, 
dyspeptic, consignee, consols, gingham, ice- 
berg, polytechnic, railroad, railway, Augean, 
Coptic, oxidize, phosphorescent, ete. He 
first gave the current, instead of the old, 
meanings of investment, as, the act of sur- 
rounding by an armed force, and, the laying 
out of money, &c.; in Johnson, speculate is 
not given in its mercantile sense. 

Neither in Webster, nor any oo English 
dictionary, is “draught” given in its common 
usage inte phrase “a draught of air.” 

. Fliigel gives in a note a list of words 
which he cannot find even in Webster; such 
as “ranular, cuniculous, urtication, abiminate, 
versimist, steamy, tonguey, urnal, veinal, to 
sectionize, substantional,” &¢. The 
chief wonder is, where he got hold of them. 
“ Chimney-stack” is another, in the sense of 
“steam-pipe.” “ ” likewise fails. 

Worcester’s work, in comparison with 
Webster's, is preferable for its grammatical 


in orthography pron 
more careful selection from the “ ever strong- 
er mass of words.” In words de- 


rived from foreign he always gives 
the plural forms, my different _ 
where there is more than one, e. g. of crite- 
rion. Webster gives the aananlsae of 
prepositions with adjectives, &c., more fully ; 
neither have “lame of,” “suggestive 
of,” “redolent of.” “In all that concerns or- 

hy and pronunciation, Worcester is 
the authority. He has seen the error 
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of Webster in wishing to force his theory of 
orth y upon a whole nation, forgetting 
that the by its centuries of 
literary growth, has lost the pliability of ear- 
lier times.” The improvement of the last 
edition of Webster in this respeci is, how- 
ever, duly recognised by the author of the 
article. . 

“Instead of the former accentuation, ac/in- 
iform, we have acin/inform; and so, zoo- | 
phor‘ic, sulphur‘ie, uniflo’rous, vivif’icate; but | 
on the o hand viu’ificative, trij/ugous, | 
chivalric, silig/inose, and Go'thamist are re- 
tained” in Webster, “instead of triju/gous 
(Worcester has trij/ugous against the analogy 
of biju’gous) chival’rie, siliginose’, Goth/am- 
ist, which last forms are more usual, and so 
given by Worcester.” 

John Russell Bartlett’s “Dictionary of 
Americanisms,” with Pickering’s “ Vocabu- 
lary,” 1816, cultivates a special field of lexi- 
cography. Dr. Fligel’s criticism of this 
work is introduced by some valuable remarks 
on the sources of the peculiarities in our lan- 

ge from the mixed character of the popu- 
ation, which show that he has studied the 
minutie of the subject with unusual care. 
He cites Dr, Witherspoon’s essays in “ The 
Druid,” 1761, and Webster’s Letter to Pick- 
ering, 1817, and J. Romeyn Beck’s “ Notes 
on Mr. Pickering’s Vocabulary,” in the Trans- 
actions of the Albany Institute, 1830. He 
also states that in Fligel’s English-German 
Lexicon are many Americanisms which have 
escaped the attention of Mr. Bartlett; for 
example, some twenty combinations of “Jn- 
dian” with other words. Among the missing 
words he mentions, camp-meeting, boom, 
ag sie regulators, sympathizers, gum- 

8, floaters, mud-heads, red horses, odd fel- 
lows, down Easters, Westerners. Bayou, 
buckeyes, and bushwhacker are not suffi- 
ciently explained. To words of Dutch and 
Spanish origin special attention is given by 





r. Bartlett; though gringos and placer fi 
Mr. W. O. Elwell’s Dictionary is taken to 
task for its liberal use of Mr. lett’s work 


without giving due credit. 

Dr. Fligel is lost amid the various ortho- 
graphy of many of our peculiar words ; he 
cites, hammock, hommoe, hummock—hom- 
ing, hominy—mobby, mobee—moccason, 
moccasin, mockeson, moggason—mumma- 
chog, mummychog—musk-quash, musquash, 
mushquas pappoos, poppoose— 
papau, pawpau—paccan, peccan, pecan—se- 
pawn, sepon, supaen, supawn, supparon, sup- 

re, Dare 8 eup, canta- 


can 

lope—ch chegre, chigoe, chigre, chigger, 
jigger. “Burg ” also, is probably only an 
(American?) perversicn of virgouleuse (ver- 
gouleuse, vergaloo, &ec.) 

Of Mr. Goold Brown’s Grammar, he says 
“this work is for the future indispensable to 
every one who would know the present state 
of English grammar. The author has col- 
lected with unexampled diligence the views 
of the more important marians 
upon every difficult point, and shows in this 
pee an ili 
subject, and such thoro 
book deserves to be ceed 
tant advance in English 


ions to the arrangement of parts 
which we find is the use of “ to loan,” for “to 
lend,” on p. 207. He defends the ish 
usage “ the Spartan was sailed to the Helles- 
pont,” against Mr. Brown’s criticism. 





e only trace of Americanisms | and 
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In conclusion, Dr. Fligel refers to two 
“admirable treatises ” by a German writer on 
English grammar, which treat of some diffi- 
cult points in a more satisfactory manner than 
any English works: “ Von der Umsiellung 
der Satzglieder in der englischen Sprache,” 
von Dr. Emil Kade, a Dresden school-pro- 
gramme of 1847, and “ Der Conjunctio in 
der englischen Sprache,” by the same author, 
Brunswick, 1851. 


NORTH AND SOUTH.* 


A FEW years since, and the inhabitants of 
the Republican portion of North America, 
living respectively north or south of that ima- 
ginery but time-honored division, Mason and 

ixon’s line, knew no more of each other 
than a Pottawattomie knows of the Parsee 
Grammar, or an abolitionist of the condition 
of those slaves upon whom he lavishes so 
much of his breath, and so little of his sub- 
stance. 

At the South, it was generally supposed 
that the universal Yankee Nation—in which 
fell swoop every State this side of Maryland 
and Virginia was included—devoted its entire 
energies, mental and physical, to the manu- 
facture and sale of wooden clocks, wooden 
nutmegs, tin pans, and tin ovens; and that if 
pe P hgre with a soul above buttons, medi- 
tated a higher walk in life, the extreme dig- 
nity ever attained was that of a wooden- 
headed pedagogue, who went to the South 
to sow a few crumbs of @ } c wisdom, and 
reap a harvest of hard dollars. 

onnecticut was known as the principal 
nursery of, and hot-bed for, this race of tutor- 
lings, and her inhabitants were said to be ex- 
clusively engaged in raising mules and school- 
masters, cultivating Weathersfield onions, 
eating pumpkin pies of an improper, extrava- 

t, and unnatural size, whittling, and ask- 
ing questions. 

"ro be candid, we fear that there existed 
some grounds for the last accusation; in fact 
we have before us at this present writing, 
strong record testimony on the point. In 
the “Royal American Magazine,” published 
at Boston in the year of ce 1774, we find 
under the head of “Foreign Intelligence,” a 
paragraph noting the arrival at the Provi- 
dence Plantations, of a lady calling herself 
the Princess of Cronstadt, who seems to 
have created quite a sensation in New York 
and elsewhere. The eae ant remarks, 
“it is a great pity that the lady came by pack- 
et, and did not pass through the colony of 
Connecticut, for then we should have known 
all about her, as no innkeeper there will as 
much as give your horse his oats until he 
learns your name, profession, country, age, 
where you came from, where you are a-going, 
and what you intend to do there.” 

We, of the North, depicted the Southerner, 
as an oer a individual who a 

8 of curly-pated Africans, always 
seve pated naturalibus, chained together 
for all the —_ rn a bunch of oepgy and 
terminating, like the scorpion, with a sting 
in the hoe of a burly overseer, in nankeens 
and voluminous sombrero, and armed with 
a whip as long as an ordinary fishing pole, 
which he wielded unceasingly. 

The days, however, when John Randolph 
his admirers would “ have gone a mile to 
have kicked a sheep” have passed away ; and 
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thanks to railroad, steamboat, and telegraph : 
thanks to Mrs. Hentz, Miss McIntosh, and 
Mrs. Hale; despite the incendiary doctrines of 
Seward & Co.; despite Mrs. Stowe’s ignis 
fatuous of a book, that has attained a popu- 
larity second only to that of Mother Goose’s 
Melodies; despite the insane attempts of a 
few over-chivalrous individuals at the South, 
led on by the heroic Pillow and the valorous 
Quattlebum, whose intended exploits are em- 
balmed in the thrilling ballad that opens with 


“Heaven protect us, Heaven defend us, 
War declaring here they come, 
Breathing vengeance ’gainst the Yankees, 
Pillow and great Quattlebum ;” 


despite one and all, we of the North and 
South are beginning to understand each other, 
and to shake hands quite cordially. That 
most excellent and faithful book of Mrs. 
Hentz,“ Mareus Warland,” which has been re- 
published in England in the “ Family Friend,” 
a magazine boasting an almost incredible 
circulation, has done good service in the cause 
of Truth os, Error, and we are happy to re- 
cognise in Miss McIntosh an able volunteer 
in the same ranks. 

“The Lofty and the Lowly ” by no means 
belongs to the Uncle Tom school of fiction. 
It deals with the whites, and only incidentally 
with the negroes. Its object is to drawa 
faithful picture of life in the two extremes of 
our country; to show the merits and the de- 
fects of both ; and, to quote the author, these 
pages “had their origin in the desire to re- 
move some of the prejudices separating the 
northern and southern United States, by a 
true and loving portraiture of the social cha- 
racteristics of each.” 

Considered for its noble purpose, its 
style pure and clear, its studied observance 
of the peculiarities of thought and language 
of the various characters, the book is worthy 
of all praise; but so intent has the author 
been upon the main object of the work, that 
the oraisemblance, so important to a novel, is 
frequently marred; and, if viewed in the 
light of a fiction alone, we do not deem it 
as quite up to the mark of some of her pre- 
vious productions. 

The characters are so numerous, that there 
is not work enough for them all, and, did 
we not know the object of their introduc- 
tion, we might wonder at their presence. 
There is altogether too much travelling in 
the book; everybody is continually “ upon 
the go,” and they are perpetually meeting 
each other—now at Boston, now in Georgia, 
and again at the Virginia Springs—in a man- 
ner that is astonishing, at least, if not quite 
impossible. Stages and vessels had never 
such patrons before, and horses must certain- 
ly have risen in value. Were we disposed 
to be hypercritical, we should perchance find 
fault with the sub-title,“Good in All, and 
None all Good,” since there is altogether too 
much perfection. Grahame, the Yankee 
machinist, Gaston, the liberal Boston mer- 
chant, Col. Montrose, the pattern of planters, 
Col. Wharton, Charles Montrose, Allen 
Clark, Dunbar, and “ Daddy Cato,”—we 
crave pardon for not observing the gallant 
rule of “ place aux dames”—Mrs. Charles 
Montrose, Alice, Mary, Isabella, and Emily, 
are all faultless. 

We have also a series of rascals, of various 
shades and hues, and—here we make our only 
serious complaint—they are all from the north. 
The prevalence of Scottish names is also very 
singular, and we question if even a St, An. 
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drew’s dinner could show a better assort 
ment. 


_ We respect the author, however, and her | ne, and what was 
intentions too much to really cavil at any- | 


thing in her book; and, honestly speaking, 
its many merits, the interest of the plot, and 
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“making it Unaccustomed to stand alone, he 


r himself in claiming to belong to some 
still more powerful ne 
him, he thought to enbance their respect for Mi 
Charles and Miss Alice, by alleging that they 
were the owners of at least one -lave. 


« subject, overbalance the few trivial de-| 4 “Mr. Pierson looked upen: hin with eyes of 


Here we have a pleasant deseription of 
A PLANTER'S HOME. 


t — E Part of this 
8 is occupi a shru » in which 
white Pacem pte ys amid the 
darker shadows cf the evergreens. Beyond 
the shrubbery, the path to the shore crosses a 
grassy lawn, dotted here and there with trees, 
among which, by the evening’s dusky light, we 
can distinguish only two gigantic live oaks, 
pres p a wt aw A over many a rood of 

and wavi ir dra in the 
arts On + rpm Frees sidle of re a Bo is a 
small flower garden, where neatly kept beds 
are gay, even now, with roses, jonquils, and hya- 
cinths, On the north are the vegetable en 
and orchard, and in the rear cluster several low 
buildings, among which we can distinguish the 
stables, and the kitchen, and the wash- , as 
it is called. That the kitchen should be thus 
placed at a distance from the proprietor’s man- 
sion, seems to us, at first, a very inconvenient 
arrangement ; but, as we approach it, the loud, 
jovial tones that issue from it force us to ac- 
Loowtede the wisdom of placing it where the 
mirth of its dark inmates shall neither trespass 
on the proprieties cf the parlor, nor be checked 
by their consciousness of the neighborhood of 
the higher ers. 

“At the distance of from an eighth to a quarter 
of a mile, our view is closed by a dark line which, 
were it daylight, we should find to be a belt of 
fore.t trees. But it is time to look within; for 
the messenger of evil tidings is drawing near, 
and we would introduce the happy party assem- 
bled there, before sorrow casts its shadow across 
their threshold. We may enter without sum- 
mons or announcement, for the door stands in- 
vitingly open. Up the steps, across the piazza, 
into the wide hall, and now, turning to the left, 
we are within the room from whose windows 
there falls such a cheerful light.” 


Cato, a freed man, leaves wife and home, 
to protect and watch over his dead master’s 
sister and her fatherless daughter. Of 
course, in Boston, the negro attracts the at- 
tention of those who “ have a mission,” and 


CATO ENLIGHTENS A PHILANTHROPIST. 


“* Are you a native of Boston, 7S man? 
I mean, were you born here? asked Mr. Pierson 

“*No, massa, I been born to de Sout’; to Col. 
Montrose’s plantation.’ 

“*Col. Montrose ! and are you with that gen- 
tleman now? 

“*No, sir, I wid my missis: Miss Charles and 
Miss Alice Montrose, to Cambridge, now, sir. 
*T was Miss Alice send me wid dis basket, sir.’ 

“Cato was very particular to show that he 
was acting under legitimate authority ; he had 
some vague a ension that the next question 
would be, ‘w is your ticket?’ as the pass 
furnished to the when they go to an 
con-iderable distance from their home, is called. 

“* And those ladies are your mistresses, then ? 

“Yes sir; you see, sir, my massa is dead, 
and so dey come yere, sir, and den I come to 
dem ; and so bein’ I ain't got any massa, now, 
dem is my missis.’ ; 

“ This did not seem a very clear deduction to 
his hearers; yet Cato was very earnest in 
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ve truest compassion, as he said, ‘ And so, my 
fellow, you have been in bondage all your 
ife;—in bondage to a hard master? 

“Cato stood erect; he saw his place now. 
Bondage was a word which Le knew only in its 
spiritual meaning; thus used, and by a oy 
man, he was familiar with it as with his daily 
tasks, and he answered at once, ‘ Bondage for 
true, massa; we all in bondage to bery hard 
massa ; worke me day and night; neber stop till 
we fall down and dead; he feed me wid husks, 
and make me back sore wid de burden,’ 

“Cato had been eloquent, and never had elo- 
quence been rewarded with a more attentive 
auditory. Mr. Pierson’s heart was pained. He 
looked compassionately on his brother man, and 
felt an honest indignation kindling against his 
cruel and heartless oppressor. Mr. Samson sat 
erect, pencil and paper in hand. Here was, in- 
aes a most fortunate — ate 
Hitherto, in his appeals to the ar mi 
had been ‘indebted to his reds aera for his 
facts,’ but here was a genuine fact, and told in a 
manner so unusually interesting—such native 
eloquence—ths more powerful for its simplicity. 

“‘And what did you say was the name of this 
master?’ he exclaimed, pleased that for once he 
could ‘ give a local habitation and a name’ to his 
facts or fancies. 

**He name, massa/—-he name da SIN.’ 

“There was a dead pause. There stood 
Cato, a little self-complacent at the readiness 
with which he had answered to his catechism, 
mingling with his gratitude to the kind gentle 
men, and especially to the good who 
had been so anxious for his spiritual welfare. 
He never suspected the wrong scent on which 
his questiouers had opened, nor how he had 
baffled them in their course.” 


Miss Mcintosh is probably better known 
as an author in England than any of her fair 
American sisterhood; and there is no doubt 
of the republication of her book there. Suc- 
cess to it wherever it may be, and thanks and 
honor to its author, and to all who labor with 
her for the promotion of peace and good-will 
among brethren. 


LITERATURE, ETC. 
Mr. Tuackeray has, with a kindly cour- 
tesy and liberality, delivered a new lecture, 
written in this city, for the benefit of a 
ladies’ charity, at the Church of the Messiah. 
His subject was Humor and Charity. The 
plan of the discourse, for such his favorite 
talk of “the week-day preachers” entitled it 


"| to be called, was a rather light, sketchy sup- 


plement to his lectures, calling up each of 
his authors in turn for a glance at their 
charitable sentiments and doin 
Fielding, and Goldsmith, fared well among 
them. Sterne’s dead ass had another kick, 


but Lefevre, Corporal Trim, and Uncle Toby | 


Addison, | 


og and, rect << 5 J = and 
r Roger e , Mr. eray threw 
out a hint fora ato Young hetiilia, not 
quite so respectful to age as might be,—a 
liberty of speaking which he, Mr. T., might 
indulge in—as the newspapers made him out 
anywhere between forty-five and sixty-five, 
giving him the opportunity to consider him- 
self an“ old fogy.” The lessons of Add - 
son might follow a man to the diggings, and 
“his courteousness was out of place under no 
flag.” ‘This brought us to Hood, Douglas 
| Jerrold, “ that acute thinker and distinguis ed 
| wit ;” then the author of Vanity Fair, who 
‘had just been pronounced a writer about 
“miserable sinners” in the London Times, 
appeal from which judgment was made by 
reading one of the papers by the author of 
Vanity Fair in Punch, the visit with the 
Curate to a poor family in the ‘ Travels in 
London’—and, finally, a genial tribute to 
Charles Dickens. He quarrelled a thousand 
times with his art, but admired his nature and 
the noble atmosphere in which some of his 
characters lived. One of his daughters, he 
said, once asked him why he did.not write a 
book like Nicholas Nickleby. It was a very 
handsome compliment which Mr. Thackeray 
id to the author of Dick Swiveller, Nub- 
les, &e., &e., not forgetting the gentleman 
“ who turned his attention to coals.” 

The well filled audience of the evening 
was another practical tribute to the truth of 
Mr. Thackeray’s claim for the benevolence 
_of the humorists, “ the gentlemen of our call- 
ing,” whose sentiment, by the way, being 
frequenuy merely professional in its exhibi- 
tion, he, with that intimation of the mixed 
evil and good of the world which is a con- 
stant trait of his writings, illustrated in the 
outset by claiming for it such value and 
gratitude as were accorded to the rich man’s 
|guinea;—he gave without cost, but the 
| butcher and baker yielded as much for it as 
| for any other coin. 








G. D. B., a correspondent of the London 
| Spectator, brings forward a curious alleged 
| plagiarisin by the late Edgar A. Poe. Ina 
‘recent English edition of his poems is one 
entitled “To One in Paradise.” It is also to 
be feund in Redfield’s American edition, vol. 
IL p. 33. ‘This is the poem as uttered by Poe : 


“TO ONE IN PARADISE. 


ee ee 
For which m id pine— 
PRpwedint agen Aicpaingg oy 
A fountain and a shrine 
All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers: 
And all the flowers were mine. 
“ Ah, dream too bright to last! 
Ah, starry Hope! that didst arise, 
But to be overcast ! 
A voice from out the Future cries, 
ay iay haga 
(Dim Gulf!) my spirit hovering lies 
Mute, motionless, 





were not forgotten this time ; that “ multitude 
of sins with so little charity to cover them,” | 
Jonathan Swift fared badly as usual,—he | 
did not remember a “ single line of allusion 

in his writings to a natural scene of beauty.” | 


“For, alas! alas! with me 
The light of Life is o’er! 
‘No more—no more—no 


¥ | Congreve, it had to be admitted, could not | 


have been a very unpleasant fellow, to hold | 
so long the good will of society, where they | 
soon find out achurl or a curmudgeon ; but | 
he was Mons. Pirouette, and did not teach | 
morals but dancing. There was no more 

feeling in his writings than in so many books 


of Euclid, ‘The Vicar of Wakefield spoke for | By what eternal streams.” 
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following is the poem attributed to 
tana It is not in the last edition of 
his writings, but the English writer says— 
«] have’ in my possession, for some 
years, & manuscript which I believe, 
on good authority, to be the composition of 
the present Laureate, and which certainly 
bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
American poem :”— 


1. 
«Thou wast all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine— 
A green isle in the sea, love, 
_A fountain and a shrine, 
All wreathed around about with flowers : 
And the flowers they all were mine. 


IL. 
“ But the dream it could not last, 
And the star of life did rise 
Only to be overcast. 
A voice from out the Future cries, 
‘Onward!’ while o’er the Past 
My spirit hovering lies. 
11, 
« Like the murmur of the solemn seas 
To sands on the seashore, 
A voice’is whispering unto me, 


‘The day is past ; and never more 
Shall bloom thunder-blasted tree, 
Or the stricken eagle soar, 


Iv. 
“ And all mine hours are trances, 
And all my nights are dreams 
Of where thy dark eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams— 
In the maze of ing dances, 
By the slow Italian streams.” 


We trust the Spectator will give us a more 
articular account of the English poem. 
Fas it been published and when? or does it 
only exist in manuscript? Poe’s poem was 
ublished in his collection of poems in 1845. 
He probably published it earlier in a maga- 
zine. Taking the matter as it is here stated 
—and some of the literary habits of Poe as 
recorded by his ssa Fy Dr. Griswold, 
would render it not improbable—it is curious 
to note the peculiar alterations of the Tenny- 
sonian original, the engrafting cf one or two 
of Poe’s tricks of words—“no more—no 
more—no more,” and the characteristic 
change of the “Italian streams” into the 
vague “ etherialities.” 





The Collier folio of Shakspeare, of which 
we gave account some time since—an old 
copy of the second folio. with numerous al- 
terations, interlineations, &c., which accident- 
ally came into Mr. C.’s hands—has been 
drawn upon by him to the extent of a sup- 
plementary volume to his edition of the 
great dramatist’s works. it is a publication 
of unusual interest in the Shakspearian world ; 
for, considered only in the light of conjectur- 
al criticism, it offers a far larger body of al- 
terations than has ever before been thought 
of; while there is reason to believe those 
—e were copied from sae 
player’s manuscript, preserving a different, 
and, perhaps, poe Rae copy of the text. 
The Atheneum inclines to the latter supposi- 
tion. Thee are made evidently with 
a view to the stage, from the insertion of 


stage directions, and the struck 
through ; these aoe curaiments ocuring 
iM passages previo te inting to a 
Previous collating or | dalios Pour. Collier 
publishes one thousand amendments of the 
text; his old folio contains of all 
kinds, to the number of not less than twenty 





thousand! As a sequel to the passages al- 

ready presented from this source, in the 

Literary 

Hamlet, Cymbeline, and the Tempest, we 

present the following specimens, which come 

to our hand in the Atheneum : 
THE TEMPEST. 
Act i.sc. 2. I have with such provision in 
mine art 
So safely ordered that there is no soul— 
No, not so much perdition as an hair 
Betid to any creature in the vessel. 
Alteration. I have with such prevision in 
mine art, &c. 

Ibid. And thy father 

Was Duke of Milan and his only heir 

And Princess no worse issued. 

Alteration. And thy father 
Was Duke of Milan, thou his only heir 
And princess no worse issued. 

Ibid. They all have met again, 
And are upon the Mediterranean flote 
Bound sadly home to Naples. 

Alteration. They have all met again, 


And all upon the Mediterranean float, &c. | 


Act ii. se. 1. And the fair soul herself 
Weigh’d, between lothness and obedience, 
at 


Which end o’ the beam she'd bow. 
Alteration. And the fair soul herself. 
Weighed between lothness and obedience, 


as 
Which end o’ the beam should bow. 


Act iv.sc.1. Spring come to you, at the 
farthest 
In the very end of harvest. 
Alteration. Rain come to you, &e. 


Act v. se. 1 You demy puppets, that 


By moonshine do the green sour ringlets 


make 
Whereof the ewe not bites. 
Alteration. You demy puppets that 


By moonshine do the green sward ringlets 


make 
Whereof the ewe not bites. 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
Act ii, se. 1. Will you go, An Heiress? 


This has been a great stumbling-block. In- 
. Emenda- 


finite have been the conjectures. 
tor clears off the difficulty in a trice.] 
Alteration. Will you go on here ? 


Act iv., se. 3. I will bring thee where Mistress 
, and 


well. 
[Another passage which has been a terrible 


Anne Page is, at a farm-house afeasti 
thou shalt woo her. Cried game, said 


cruz to the commentators, 


Alteration. I will bring thee where Mistress 
Ann Page is, at a farm-house afeasting, and 
thou shalt woo her ; curds and cream ! said 


I well! 


Act v. sc. 5. And this deceit loses the name of 


craft, 
Of disobedience or unduteous fitle, 
Alteration. Of disobedience or unduteous 
guile. 
HENRY VIII. 
Acti. se. 1. A beggar’s book 
Outw orths a noble’s blood. 
Alteration. A 's brood, &e. 
Act i. se. 2. Sixth part of each! 
A trembling contribution ! 
Alteration. A trebling contribution ! 
Act ii. se. 3. W I had no being, 
If this salute my blood a j 


jot. 
Alteration. If this elate my blood a jot. 
Act. iv. se. 2. This cardinal 

from an humble stock undoubted] 


Was fashioned to much honor. From hie 


cradle 


He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one. 
sat wy Was fashioned to much honor from 
cradle. 


World (No. 267), in the plays of 





Act v. sc. 3. Let me ne’er hope to see a chine 


And that I would not for a cow, God save 
er. 
Alteration. Let me ne’er hope to see a queen 


n, 
And that I would not for a crown, God save 
her. 


HAMLET. 
Act iii. sc. 1. With more offences at my beck. 
Alteration. With more offences at my back. 
Act iii. sc.8. Oft’tis seen, the wicked 
itself 
Buys out the law. 
Alteration. Oft’tis seen the wicked purse itself 
Buys out the law. 
| Act iii. se. 4. What palgwent 
Would step from this to this ! 
Alteration. Would stoop from this to this # 
OTHELLO. A 
Act i. se.1. Trying her duty, beauty, wit, and 
fortunes, 
Jn an extravagant and wheeling stranger. 
Alteration. Laying her duty, beauty, wit, 
and fortunes, 
On an extravagant and wheedling stranger. 
Act 1. se. 3. I therefore beg it not, 
To please the palate of my appetite, 
Nor tocomply with heat the young effects 
In my defunct and proper satisfaction. 
Alteration. Nor to comply wi’ the young 
affects of heat 
(In me defunct), &e. 
“Act iv. se. 2. But alas! to make me 
A fixed figure for the time of scorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at. 
Alteration. A fixed figure for the hand of scorn 
To point his slowly moving finger at.” 
“These,” adds the Atheneum, “are but a 
sample. We think we may challenge any 
one to look at the alterations which they sug- 
gest, and not at once perceive that they re- 
commend themselves to adoption by that 
surest of all criticisms—the judgment of 
common sense. Like all other truths, when 
once put before us we are astonished how 
these things could so long have missed our 
grasp. The dogmatism of criticism and the 
sagacity of conjectural emendation are hum- 
bled by an anonymous corrector, who at 
once gathers a whole harvest off a field which 
has been reaped and gleaned by many of the 
finest intellects of the last two centuries. 
In justice to them, as well as on many other 
rounds, we must think that this emendator 
ad aceess to an authority which they and 
we have not. With all the advantages and 
appliances which nearness to the author and 
to the first ‘representation of his works may 
have given him over ourselves, it is to us an 
incredible supposition that any man should 
have done so infinitely more than all others 
put together, if he had depended ee on 
the same power of conjecture which those 
others . Taking, in conjunction 
with this circumstanee, the facts which obvi- 
ously connect the emendation with stage pur- 
poses, we are of opinion that the internal 
evidence, as a whole, leads to the conclusion 
that the book in question was amended from 
some copy used by the —— or manager 
of a theatre in which these plays were per- 
formed somewhere about 1632. If this con- 
clusion be correct—and to us it is irresisti- 
ble—-we have here, in all probability, a 
nuine restoration of Shakspeare’s language 
in at least a thousand places in which he has 
been hitherto misunderstood,” 


prize 





_ 


The Church Review, an efficiently con. 
ducted quarterly, published at Hartford, and 
just entering on its sixth volume, has in its 
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Jan number a very abl 
foreibly ted tow 4 of the Rig 
of Moral and Political Knowledge. 
ma 


Every one remembers the sensation, some 
half dozen or more years when the 
fresh, varied, dramatic Sealsfield sketches of 


briefly indicate its seope. Setting out life in the South-West were first translated 


with a correction of the common understand-| and published from the New World office. 
ing of Bacon’s celebrated “ Knowledge is | It was thought that this German gentleman 


Power,” and rendering it “not so much that| was a myth, for how could he 


it off so 


knowledge is the source of power, as that spiritedly the American character and verna- 


power is the test of knowledge,”—the writer 


cular! The novels came out in hot haste, in 


illustrates this view by the speculations of | the style of the cheap literature, and were de- 


the schoolmen and others in physical know- 
ledge, which remained only mere speculations 
till the facts thrust themselves forward for 


voured by tens of thousands. It is pleasant 
to find, when we come to read these books in 
good editions and careful translations, that 


attention, and came to be considered as of} the first enthusiasm was not altogether mis- 


some value So, moral and political know- 
ledge is found to be not the faculty of logi- 
cal 


wn? Messrs. Bangs & Co. publish an 
nglish edition of the Cabin Book, one of the 


evolving abstract truths in the mind, but | best of the series, translated by Sarah Powell, 


seeking “ the principles of truth, as it is in 
the moral world, in the history of ‘ime, in the 
collective sense and reason of ind, as 
appearing in what they have thought and 
done.” e application of this to the higher 
Jaw and other one-sided abstractions of the 
day may be readily exemplified. The article 
in which this is exhibited, is written with a 
relish of the old prose of English literature 
of the seventeenth century, and is from the 


| With admirable neatness of type, paper, and 
various sketches, illustrations, and what is 
quite as — at a price equally notice- 
able for cheapness. The volume is one of 
the liberal popular enterprise of the National 
Illustrated Library of Messrs. Ingram, Cooke 
& Co. Messrs. Bangs also issue the first of a 
ir of octavos, an illustrated Life of Wel- 
rc. as by J. H. Stocqueler, which is to in- 
clude the political as well as military me- 


= Tg the Rev. H. N. Hudson, the editor of | moirs of the Duke, and a notice of the recent 


peare, and whose recent accession to 
the editorial force of this city, in the conduct 
of the Churchman, we have already noticed. 
This of Mr. H. is worthy the atten- 
tion of a great many people at the present day : 


“ We shall learn that here all truth, so far as 
we can reach, is relative, conditional, and 
restrained to particular measures and ends: 
that, in the complexion of right and good, there 
are many parts all fitted to each other, and 
standin ther in a certain harmony: that 
well-being dwells, so to speak, in a balance 


funeral honors. 

On another page of this number we chro- 
nicle the services to American orthography 
of Dr. Worcester. We have here to men- 
tion new editions from the press of Jenks, 
Hickling, and Swan, Boston, of the 12mo. 
Comprehensive and Pronouncing Dictionary, 
and of the 16mo, Primary Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, compact, available volumes for gene- 
ral use in or out of school. The same pub- 
lishers issue a second edition of Hubbard 


and equipoise of various principles, whereof | Winslow’s Elements of Intellectual Philo- 


that which is best, if kept in its place and de- 
gree, may become worst if taken out of its 

lace or or too far, For example, who 
does not know that what were good manners 
in a house of prayer, might be very ill manners 
in a house of feasting ; that to tell one’s neigh- 
bor what is not true for the purpose of savin 
his life, is quite another thing than telling him 
an untruth, with a view to get his money; 
that killing a man may be murder or charity, 
according to the circumstances wherein, and 
the pur for which, it is done. And so the 
rules (o 
virtue generally are variable, as having refer- 
ence to times and occasions: rights are not the 
same in all, because rights grow out of duties, 
and duties vary according to places, persons, 
and capacities. If men get to placing their 
felicity, as they are too apt to do, exclusively 
in some one thing, they are almost sure to turn 
that very thing, _ eee Soa good in itself, into a 
curse ; because felicity is compounded of many 
things, and its best issues are often from a re- 
conciliation of seeming opposites. For man’s 
nature is highly composite, is made up of 
various capabilities, to which there are answer- 
ing objects; and all those capabilities must be 
fed and cherished together, else none will 
thrive, and bear its proper fruit. Thus ‘the 
web of our life is of a mingled yarn; our 
moral health lies in a harmony and consist- 
ency of divers elements and principles, where- 
of none must be overworked: freedom, for in- 
stance, is not a save in combination with 
other things, such as order, justice, honor, good 
faith; nor do these combine well but in cer- 
tain proportions: and the test of real wisdom 


ia, that we do not so construe any one place of | an experience, I 


duty, or line of truth, or item of good, as to 
rake it cancel or cross another.” 


The Cabin Book, by Charles Sealsfield. 


sophy, prepared with questions as a text- 
book, and a revised edition, brought down to 
the present time, of Goodrich’s well known 
History of the United States. The division 
into periods is an excellent feature, and 
especially aids the recollection by the pupii 


8 | of the political history of the country. 


It gives us pleasure to state that the 
volumes of De Quincey, published by Messrs. 
Tieknor & Co., will be followed immediately 





rve, we say rules, not principles) of | by another, Essays from the Poets and the 
a 


English Writers, and that the author him- 
self has placed, in the fullest and most com- 

limentary manner, at the disposal of the 
Boston house his forthcoming Edinburgh 
publication, “ Selections—grave and ga 
from the writings, published and sinpublished, 
of Mr. De Quincey, Senior, and enlarged 
himself.” With reference to the pro 
Edinburgh collection.of his writings, Mr. De 
Quincey sends, in a letter to one of the firm 
of Ticknor & Co., the American editor of his 
Essays, as a vrefatory paper to be prefixed 
to their copy of his works :— 

“It is my pur to enlarge this edition b 
as many po ps 2 as I find available. These 
Iam anxious to put into the hands of your house, 
and so far as regards the United States, of 
house exclusively; not with any view to fur- 
‘ther emolument, but as an acknowledgment 
,of the services which you have already ren- 
dered me, viz. first, in having brought toge- 
ther so widely scattered a collection—a diffi- 
culty which, in my own hands, by too painful 
ad found, from nervous de- 
| pression, to be abesletely lonwrmcemente Ms 
‘eondly, in having made mea i rin 

snliey rofits of the f pms agg 





| without solicitation, or the shadow of any ex- 


for Febri 





on m without an claim 
es T cost toy or cera nahn in 
established usage—but solely and merely upon 
your own spontaneous motion. Some of these 
new papers, I hope, will not be without their 
value in the 4 of those who have taken an 
interest in original series, But at all 
events, good or bad, they are now tendered to 
the appropriation of your individual house 
(the Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & Fields), according 
to the amplest extent of my power to make 
such a transfer, that I may be found to possess 
by law or custom in America. I wish this 
transfer were likely to be of more value. But 
the veriest trifle, interpreted by the spirit in 
which I offer it, may express my sense of the 
liberality manifested throughout this trans- 
action by your honorable house, and speaking 
separately to yourself, may ex the 
— pleasure with which I and my family 
look back upon this incident in my literary 
life, as or eventually procured for us the 
advantage of forming your personal aequaint- 
ance. 
“ Ever believe me, — sir, your faithful 
and obliged, mas De Quincey.” 


antes in Exile: by Barry O'Meara 
late Surgeon to the Emperor of the French. 
2 vols. 12mo.: J. S. Redfield. New York. 
“ Barry O’Meara” is one of the ancient Na- 
poleon standards, a book sui generis, present- 
ing a great man under circumstances and 
with accompaniments of detail without pa- 
rallel in history. No just-minded man will 
deny that the Emperor exhibits character and 
intellect throughout his conferences, and in 
his various receptions of curious strangers 
as in the prime of his power. That he com- 
plains of harsh treatment, short rations, and 
a general lack of hospitable entertainment, 
is true; but if he failed to complain, 
there would have been no protest on record, 
and the world would have said, “Oh, he is 
treated well, or he would complain.” 

“O'Meara” is not in all respects an 
able book ; the nature of the subject forbade 
the smiling and genial flow of narrative; it 
is “ Boswell” painted with a Rembrandtish 
brush. A new edition of the ex-surgeon’s 
celebrated work was required, and the press 
of Mr. Redfield has given it to us in two 
handsome volumes, with a couple of care- 
fully finished engravings on steel. 

Another edition of this work in two vo- 
lumes, 8vo. and 12mo., appears from the 

ress of W. Gowans. It is a reprint from 

ndon plates, openly printed, and in large 
type. 


Graham’s American Monthly Magazine, 
Graham. Loah ail th aad Be i 

r ro ec of the 
magazine world, Graham’s Magazine has 
kept steadily on, sharing that quality which 
is known in men as “ pluck,” and in periodi- 
cals as “ enterprise.” It can, we believe, be 
safely asserted that Graham’s Magazine has 
pursued a tenor as even as any publication 
of that class in the country. ere have 


always been a strong infusion of talent. of 


your | the class, a liberal allowance of well 


executed engravings, and a constant increase 
of pages. In the number for February (108 
neatly printed pages), we have numerous 
illustrations on steel and wood, a at 
variety of excellent matter, including a 
trenchant and able article on the Black Letter 
or the Uncle-Tommy of the day, piquant 
critical notices, and that spirit and resolution 
which have always characterized the mana- 
ger, prompting us to expect even more from 
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the numbers tocome. The handseme sums 
which Mr. Graham has paid to writers—far 
beyond ail o i rates—are in themselves 
a guarantee of the temper in which his 
riodical has been and will be conducted. 
witt & Davenport, Tribune Buildings, 
are the New York agents. 





Is LOUIS XVII. IN NEW YORK? 


Or, “ Have we a Bourbon among us?” as, 


Putnam’s Monthly for February prefers to 
put this little historical question. Pudnam’s 
thinks decidedly we have, and the Rev, John 
H. Hanson, rector of the Free Chapel at- 
tached to the Protestant Episcopal Calvary 
Church, in this city, being the narrator and 
counsel for royalty, let us hear the story. 

It appears there is now living, attach- 
ed to an Indian station in St. Lawrence 
county, a missionary clergyman, of good 
standing in the m7 eR Church, by the 
name of Eleazer Williams. This gentle- 
man, up to the year 1841, when a remark- 
able idea was let in upon his mind, was gene- 
rally reputed to be, and doubtless consider- 
ed himeelf, the child of one Thomas Wil- 
liams, a man of mixed Indian descent, and in 
the fourth generation of that family of the 
Rev. John Williams, of Deerfield, Mass., who, 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
were captured, and carried from their homes 
to an Indian settlement, in the neighborhood 
of Montreal. On this spot Eleazer, some 
sixty yove 0, Or 80, Was supposed to have 
been born. His mother was a full-blooded 
Indian woman. We afterwards hear of him 
(date not given) at a school, at Long Mea- 
dows, Mass., under the care ofa Mr. Ely. It 
is stated, from the books of this gentleman, 
that his board and tuition were paid every 
six months. We are told that young Elea- 
zer, having begun his education late, in conse- 

uence of idiotey, was under the tuition of a 
ew England clergyman in 1812. He is 
employed by the Indian Department in the 
war which followed, and is wounded at 
Plattsburg, in 1814. After the war he be- 
comes associated with missionary operations 
among the Oneidas, with a portion of whom 
he subsequently removes to Green Bay. 
He marries, in 1823, a Miss Jourdan, of 
Green Bay, and in 1826, is ordained b 
Bishop Hobart. 1841 finds him still resid- 
ing near Green Bay, 

At this date the Prince de Joinville is 
making his western tour, when an extraordi- 
nary interview comes off between him and 
the Rev. Eleazer Williams. They meet on a 
steamer, on Lake Michigan. The Prince 
makes inquiries of the captain concerning a 
Rev. Mr. Williams, and is told that he is on 
board. The Prince is very deferential to the 
clergyman, and talks about the old French 
occupation of the country, and especially the 
obligations the United States were wader to 
Louis XVI. _On his arrival at Green Bay, he 
invites Mr. Williams to his hotel. 
marks of the prince become private and con- 
fidential. Mr. Williams signs a vague and 
general paper, pledging his honor not to re- 
veal what the Prince is about to say. De 
Joinville then addresses hin—“ you have been 


accustomed, sir, to consider yourself a native 


of this country; but you are not. You are 
of foreign descent ; you were born in Eu- 
rope, sir; and, however incredible it may at 
first seem to you, I have to tell you that you 
are the son of aking.” The Prince adds tha 
there ought to be much consolation in this 
fact, and that, thongh Mr. Williams has suf_ 


fered a t deal, he has not been more de- 
graded than Louis Philippe, who was long in 
exile and poverty in this country. Mr. Wil- 
liams is told, in fact, that he is the Dauphin, 
the child of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoi- 
nette; that he did not perish, of course, 
in the Temple, but that he was smug- 
gled to America, and concealed among 
the Indians. Mr. Williams was so over- 
powered that he remembers indistinetly 
his first expressions at this revelation. But 
he soon asks the Prince to go on, who 

roposes, as a preliminary to further details, 
that Mr. Williams should sign a document, 
very handsomely written, in double columns, 
French and English, which Mr. W., reading 
and considering for four or five hours, found 
to be a solemn abdication of the crown of 
France in favor of Louis Philippe, by Charles 
Louis, the son of Louis XVI. who was styl- 
ed Louis XVII., King of France and Navarre, 
with all the minute monarchical and legal e¢- 
ceteras—for all of which the consideration 
was the restoration, or an equivalent for it, 
of all the private property of the royal family 
rightly belonging toWilliams, which had been 
confiscated in France during the Revolution, 











family, asking for one of his boys for educa- 
tion ? 

Again we are told (simply, without vouch- 
ers or documents), that in 1848 a French 
gentleman named Belanger, died in New Or- 
leans, who confessed on his death-bed that 
he was the person who brought the Dauphin 
to this country and placed him among the 
Indians, in the northern part of the State of 
New York. Now what says the tale—if Be- 
langer was the person who sent the funds to 
this agent, his name, or some clue to the 
transaction, will probably be discovered in 
Bleecker’s papers, which have not been ex- 
amined. A most gratuitous if. Now for 
one of Mr. Hanson’s jumps to testimony— 
“That Belanger visited Albany is almost 
certain, from the remarkable fact, that, while 
a youth, Mr. Williams remembers that a 
Frenchman came to him, showed him great 
affection, and wept over him.” There was 
but one Frenchman in the world to Mr. Han- 
son’s mind, and that one was, of course, Be- 
langer. Having got thus far, the next sen- 
tence treats us to a bit of sentimentality. 
“How strange must have been the feelings 
of Belanger (if it were he) at the sight of the 


The re- | ed 





or in any way got into other hands. To this low estate to which his sovereign was re- 
tempting offer Mr. Williams gives a flat re- | duced, and what an inexpressible burden 
fusal, remembering, as he says, the Bourbon | must he have borne in his breast through 
reply to Napoleon at Warsaw—* Though 1 | life!” 
am in poverty and exile, I will not sacrifiee| Again we are told that a Col. de Ferrier, 
my honor.” The Prince then charges him | an officer of the body-guard of Louis XVI., 
with ingratitude towards his royal father. | who fled from France during the Revolution, 
The latent monarch rises in the bosom of | became a resident at Oneida, among the In- 
Williams, who replies, that since he is put in | dians in this State; and we are urged to the 
the position of a superior, he must assume | admission “There can be little doubt that De 
that position, and frankly say that his indig- | Ferrier was expressly put among the Oneidas 
nation was stirred by the memory that one | to keep watch over Williams.” Now, why 
of the family of Orleans had imbrued his | can’t we say as well “there can be a great 
hands in his father’s blood, and that another | deal of doubt ?” 
now wished to obtain from him an abdica- Again, in 1806, Williams is in Boston, and 
tion of the throne! ‘This is the recital of| then meets Chevreux, a priest at the time, 
Mr. Williams himself, and he adds, “ when I | afterwards the well known bishop ; Chevreux 
spoke of superiority, the Prince immediately ‘asks him, as the descendant of the elergyman 
assumed a respectful attitude.” After some | Williams, about the Indians, and whether he 
civilities, which were continued by the ex-| had ever heard of a French boy, who had 
change of a note or two, the Prince de Join- | been brought from France, having been 
ville disappears from the stage. Louis Phi-| adopted by them. The reply was “no.” 
lippe writes a courteous letter to Mr. Wil- Now it was curious, says Williams, “ that he 
liams, but the letter was recently accidentally | was making these inquiries of the very per- 
burned, together, it is said, with one purport- son of whom he was in search.” Were there 
ing to be from the private secretary of Louis | no other French boys possible but the Dau- 
Napoleon. /phin? Though we should add that Mr. Wil- 
he story gets wind, and now come in the liams speaks of a conversation with a Cana- 
necessories which fill up the evidence of Mr. | dian priest, by the name of Richards, who 
Putnam’s more ingeniously than ingenuously | told him that in 1807 the bishop had made 
filled twenty-three pages. The narrator, Mr. attempts to discover the prince. 
Hanson, loses no opportunity to turn any Then we have the old dramatic incident of 
statement into a probabilit , and a probabi- | two boxes of clothing, &c., by which he could 
lity of the most remote and shadowy charae-_ be identified, having been left with his father, 
ter passes rapidly under his pen into a con-| when he was brought over from Europe. 
viction. While nothing is strictly proven, | But neither of the boxes is to be found. 
everything is zealously thrust upon us as a No proof again. His sister, or as the story 
matter for belief. Thus, with regard to the | calls her, “a daughter of Thomas Williams,” 
payments made to Ely for young Williams’s | has carried off one, and the Roman Catholics, 
ucation, we are told that the agent em- | who, we suppose, are alluded to in the phrase 
ployed is not known, but that it is probable “efforts made in certain quarters,” conceal 
that Mr. John Bleecker, of Albany, who had | the other. A copper medal is left, a fac- 
much dealing with the Indians, was the agent. | simile of the medals struck at the coronation 
Why is it probable? and if so, how does this | of Louis XVI. and Marie Artoinette. Medals 
favor the idea of the boy being the Dauphin? | are not uncommon things among Indians, and 
Would not a much more probable supposi- | this may readily have found its way to Wil- 
tion be that, considering his New England liams in a thousand modes other than as a 
descent, some friends in that quarter were proof of ~ Bb And how does it prove 
educating him for future benefit to the Indian | royalty at all? 
race ? Again, Rochefoucauld Liancourt visits the 





ay, are we not told expressly by | 


Mr. Williams himself, that Ely applied to his United States in 1795, and travels, as any 
father, at the request of some of the members | curious stranger would be likely to, among 
‘of the European branches of the Williame' the Indians, and passes his time agreeably 
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with the Williams family near Boston. “Now 
those co ” says Putnam’s, “are cer- 
tainly very singular.” We cannot see the 
singularity for the life of us. Oh, Mr. 
Monthly ! 

Now, George Catlin is brought in as the 
writer of a letter to J. Romeyn Brodhead, at 
London, to the effect that Louis Philippe did, 
as we knew before, actually travel among the 
Indians in this State and visit New Orleans. 
Vell, vot of it? Astutely argues Putnam's, 
“at this place, be it remembered, was 
Belanger, and it is quite within the range of 
possibility that Louis Philippe may have 
conversed with him, &c.” Can anything be 
more gratuitous? 

Now for some of the other points. We 
are told that the Prince de Joinville, immedi- 
ately on his arrival in this country, asked for 
Eleazer Williams, and sought an interview 
through Mr. Thomas Ludlow Ogden, from 
whom Williams received a letter on the sub- 
ject, which he replied to. How happens it, 
then, that when the Prince overtakes Wil- 
liams, the latter expresses his surprise at his 
seeking him, and tells the captain of the 
steamer there must be a mistake ? 

One of the twenty-seven affirmative theses 
of Putnam’s is Williams’s recognition of the 
portrait of Simon, the jailor of the —— 
What is this story? Professor Day, of Cin- 
einnati, returning from Europe, throws a 
lithograph on the table, at the sight of which, 
without seeing the name, Williams was, we 
are told, greatly affected, and cries out, “ Good 
God! I know that face. It has haunted me 
through life,” or words to that effect. It is 
one of those terrific, cadaverous faces—we 
have an engraving of it in the Magazine,— 
which any one would realize in the same 
way as the vision of anightmare. Hundreds 
of people would say the same thing on see- 
ing a portentous vagabond in the streets ; but 
Williams was probably on the look-out for a 
sensation from the circumstances of the visit. 

The old mother, still living, is called upon 
for her testimony. But her “ immovable In- 
dian obstinacy” will give no satisfaction. 
“When asked the direct question, Is Eleazer 
Williams your son? she will neither answer 
yes or no—but keeps her mouth shut, and 
seems indifferent to what is said. If, how- 
ever, the question is put to her in an indirect 
form, she will begin, in the regia gay man- 
ner in which ignorant people repeat a sto 
in which ry wa been drilled by A said 
and have told for years in one way, to give a 
list of her children, and the dates of their 
birth, bringing in my name al a particular 
place.” Why is not this satisfactory? It is 
a natural mode of an old Indian woman tell- 
ing the story, 

It is very diffieult to separate the facts of 
this tale from the suppositions; the one ap- 
pear to the narrator to have as much force 
as the other. Thus he says, Williams, in 
1812, was 27 years old, which fixes his birth 
at the same year with that of the Dauphin— 
but offers no proof or special ground for the 
statement,—indeed, he has admitted that 
there being no parish register of birth or bap- 
tisin, evidenee on the subject is wanting. 

Such is the character of most of the cir- 
cumstantial evidence. There is enough of 
it, in the hands of a skilful lawyer, to amuse 
a court-room; but it would less easy, 
even with more of it, to convince the jury. 

There are other accessories, such as an 
alleged personal resemblance of Mr. Wil- 
liams to the portraits of Louis XVIII. and 





Charles X. ; his alleged idiotey in boyhood ; 


his want of the Indian characteristics, &c. ; 
but these are slight cireumstances, in the ab- 
sence of positive proof, to make them of 
They might readily concur without 


going half way to France for their explana- 
ti 


value. 


on. 

The statements made by the Prince de 
Joinville require explanation from that dis- 
tinguished person. Beyond the little dc- 
mand for a surrender of the French throne, 
the intercourse between the Prince and Mr. 
Williams appears to have been of a friendly 
character, and such as would naturally arise 
between a curious traveller and an American 
possessing original information. 

The story, it must be admitted, derives an 
unusual interest, beyond its merits, from the 
association of several distinguished persons 
with the narrative. Professor Hitchcock, of 
Amherst, contributes .a portrait of Louis 
XVIII. ; Professor Day exhibits a lithograph 
of jailor Simon; Dr. Francis recollects that 
Genet said at a dinner-party, in 1818, that 
the Dauphin was not dead at that time, but 
was brought to America; the Rev. Mr. Han- 
son argues the case ; and the Rev. Dr. Hawks 
introduces the article in the magazine with a 
testimony to the good standing of both 
Messrs. Piet and Williams, and the ex- 
pression of his conviction that Mr. W. is not 
an Indian, and that “he is not able to invent 
a complicated mass of cireumstantial evidence 
to sustain a fabricated story.” No one of 
these parties commits himself to a verdict in 
favor of Mr. Williams’s pretensions. They 
exhibit that kind of interest which any reader 
may take in the story, as a curiosity of histo- 
ry; Leyond this amusement of the hour it 
has little value. No attempt is made to in- 
validate the strong settled testimony sustain- 
ing the usual statements of the Dauphin’s 
death in the Temple—nor is any alleged fact 
on the other side supported by a satisfactory 
show of evidence. The circumstantials are 
mere vague goo for the most part, 
suspiciously eked out by sentimentalities, and 
closing with this extraordinary appeal :— 
“ The disclosures are made frankly, fearless- 
ly, and in good faith ; and I trust they will be 
met in the same spirit. To all that I have 
written I say, in the name of God, Amen.” 


THE LOWER 8ST. LAWRENCE. 
No. VI. 
THE ESCAUMAINS, 

Art the close of my last, a long time ago, we 
were rs on the summit of that rock 
mountain, and looking down into the Sague- 
nay. We descended, and took our departure 
from L’anse-a eau, M. Price, and the hospi- 
table Radfords, in fine spirits. They gave us a 
gun, which waked up the echoes of those loud 
rocky solitudes, and the waving of handker- 
chiefs, as we dropped down the stream, and 
so we sailed away. 

From the Saguenay down to the Escau- 
mains, on the same northern shore, is twenty 
miles. It took us all day; but a pleasant 
day it was, filling our ein. f with many little 
things, which change into silvery recollec- 
tions. We looked over the vessel’s side into 
the deep, and then up into the elear blue of 
the heavens. We fished up all kinds of 
vegetable garbage; watched the gulls and 
ducks and little sea-birds glancing in the sun- 
light, or dipping into the liquid fields, etc. ; 
and drove away the still hours while we la 





“idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean, 
and wondered at the beauty of the grand | 


St. Lawrence, tinged, in shade and sunshine, 
with most of the seven colors. Ever and 
anon the scene was enlivened by the appear. 
ance of a seal’s dark head and wild eyes, and 
the big white porpoise. That huge fish, of 
more than a ton, was our perpetual enter. 
tainment. He glistens in the sun like silver, 
or a small snow-bank, when he rises with « 
snort from the dark water. 

It was late in the afternoon when we ar- 
rived off the mouth of the Escaumains, and 
growing dusky and rainy, with another cold 
north-easter. Owing to low tide, we were 
compelled to anchor out from our landing, at 
the distance of a couple of miles, and be 
rowed in, in the small boat, among rocks and 
shallows, against a rapid eurrent, with a 
pouring rain. This, in spite of rose blankets 
and umbrellas, was a dismal conelusion of 
our calm and happy day. 

The Escaumains is a swift and solitary 
river, coming down from a rough and wilder- 
ness country, and chiefly valuable for its 
pineries, where thousands of logs are ent 
annually, and “driven” down at high water. 
The perils of driving logs, especially in the 
event of a “ jam,” or halt, of the floating mass 
from some rock or other obstacle in tiie 
stream, afford many a theme of exciting con- 
versation among woodmen. The danger to 
which they are exposed in order to knock 
away the last obstruction, and give the erowd- 
ing logs their freedom, is sometimes perfectly 
terrific. At the mouth of the Escaumains, 
there are a thousand acres, perhaps, of flat 
and fertile land, a part of which is under cu!- 
tivation, and yields good crops of the pro- 
ducts common to the lower province. Here 
you see a fine specimen of the saw-mills 
which cut the pines of the St. Lawrence 
country into deals and boards for both Eng- 
lish and American markets ; together with 
its dam, over which the water rolls with great 
foree and beauty, and its “boom,”—a floatiny 
bridge of massive timbers, sustained by ehain 
cables reaching from its centre to trees and 
rocks on the banks above, for the purpose of 
holding back the logs,—this mill is a costly 
and imposing work. Here, also, around the 
little bay, are several of the salmon-traps in 
use in the waters of the St. Lawrence, com- 
oe of a fence made of upright poles and 

rush-wood interwoven at the bottom, and 
surmounted by a net eight or ten feet high, 
and extending from one to two hundred 
yards from the shore out into the stream. 
In their efforts to get around this barrier, the 
salmon glide into the narrow door-way of 
several pens attached to the main wing, and 
so are confined until the ebb of the tide 
Jeaves them on the sand. They are then 
ked in snow, stored for the purpose dur- 
ing winter, in snow-houses, and immediately 
shipped for market. These fisheries, the 
mill, and the farm, are the making of the set- 
tlement of Escaumains, com of five or 
six small dweilings and a timber church. 

On our approach to this wild little town, 
immersed as it was in the gloomy storm, we 
were not very favorably im with its 
appearance. How little we know, frequent- 
ly, the real nature of things within from the 
outward show! Could you imagine that we 
were soon to meet, in one of those little 
whitewashed buildings, away in that lonely 
nook of creation, one of the most pleasing 
persons in the world? When our bark struck 
the rocky shore, and we went, a dismal-look- 
ing company, towards the principal house, 
we, surely, had no shadow of any such ims- 
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gination, I will assure you, though, that we 
did there meet one of the most pleasing per- 
sons in the world. Through the politeness 
of Mr. Vital Tétu, of Quebec, a gentleman 
of a well known family of enterprise in the 
eastern province, we a letter of intro- 
duction to a nephew of his, at Eseaumains. 
He was absent. Fortunately, however, for 
us, a relative of his, one of the main propri- 
etors of the establishment, Mr. Felix Tétu, 
happened to be there, though at vespers at 
the moment of our arrival, it being “ Féte de 
Dieu.” A-couple of girls, who could smile, | 
but not speak, English—our French was | 
none of the best—soon notified him of our | 
coming, running off to the church through | 
the rain. Within twenty minutes he was | 
with us,—a rosy, dark-eyed, thick-set, fine- | 
looking gentleman, of ‘the age and general | 
appearance of President Taylor. But one | 
tone of his voiee was necessary, only one | 
flash of his admirable countenance, to make | 
us feel ourselves entirely at home. Neither | 
of us ean ever forget the moment of our 
meeting. A throng of delightful emotions | 

alike every heart. He burst upon 
us like a band of music. And, better than 
any music, he kept us on the tip-top of just | 
that swell of amusement which we needed, | 
until a late hour at night. ‘The house—the | 
divner—the attendants—himself in his Es- | 
caumains attire,—and everything else in con- 
nexion with the Escaumains (pronounce it 
as a French word) were marks for his wit 
and humor. Never did Christian name suit 
a character better. Felix Tétu!—Felix in- 
deed—happy in himself, and making happy 
all around him. “And now,” said he, at 
table, after a half-hour of excellent anecdote 
and tale, “ you, monsieur, and you, make us 
some funny story. Oh, me! | wish I could | 
make you in French some funny story. Oh, 
you would laugh so.” Laugh !—we laughed 
till we were weary; and, while we laughed, 
we loved the man for the dear genial feeling 
which ever flowed up as from deep fountains 
through the light and sparkling foam of his 
lively and amusing talk. 

The next day, we dined on salmon, but 
were not so happy as to take any; we did 
not even cast a fly for one, though we tried 
for trout. High water and the cold storm 
were again fatal to our sport. During the 
morning we visited the little church, when 
Monsieur Tétu gave us some account of an 
extraordinary girl, of a neighboring tribe of 
Indians, called the Mountaineers. She sings 
in the choir, and with such skill and sweet- 
ness, as to excite the astonishment of several 
competent judges. We heard one of her 
favorite melodies, afterwards, upon the piano. 
It had more of the character of a Gregorian 
chant than anything else, though with the 
plaintive mildness of some of the Scotch 
airs. 

The following evening displayed a succes- 
sion of northern lights, to us quite surprising. | 
They resembled armies with innumerable 
spears, advancing in columns of great extent | 
and brilliancy, then breaking up, wheeling, | 
flying out into the remote heavens, and all 


with a strange celerity and mer e. 
In the morning, the 12th of June, we bade 








our delightful host adieu, with the intention 
of crossing the St. Lawrence to the mouth of 
the river Du Loup, although we were 


ed to take him on board our vessel, per- 
mit him to introduce us to Madame Teétu, at 
Trois Pistoles, his residence, where he would 





be happy to entertain us for a month. We 
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could hardly part from him. As we pushed Theocritus, surely, was nothing to you. 
from the dee, with many kind wishes and , VADIVS. 

farewells, he raised his hat, and gave us, | Your odes have a noble and elegant vein, 
first, “The President,” and then, “The Queen,” | That even old Horace could never attain. 
with loud and hearty cheers, all of which | TRISSOTIN. 

were returned, and eontinued in the silent | Can anything equal your love-ditties rare ? 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs, on both | VADIUS. 


sides, till we were safely once more on the Can aught with your wonderful sonnets com- 
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deck of the Marie Cyrene. pare? 
L. L.N. TRISSOTIN. 
a————— Your little rondés are so charmingly sweet ! 
THE AUTHORS’ QUARREL. } VADIUS. 
Translated for the Literary World from Moliére’s Your madrigals all are o’erflowing with wit ! 
Femmes Savantes, TRISSOTIN. 
TRISSOTIN (introducing Vadius). In ballads especially all you excel. 
Our friend has-been dying to see you so long, VADIUS. 
That, in bringing him hither, I cannot be wrong. And you make charades supernaturally well. 
No tyro, dear madam—an adept in wit. pret 
PHILAMINTA. If France could appreciate half of your worth ! 
The hand that presents him is surety for it. e mesee, , 
TRISSOTIN, If merit now met its due honors on earth— 
All the authors of old he has read thoroughly ; unincours: 
Not a os the country knows more Greek | You would roll through the streets in a carriage 
than he. of gold. 
PHILAMINTA, — 
Good Heavens! He knows Greek, then! | : 


Graal, cinkst': dete maa! Every —— in the city your statue would 


P __  BELISA. Hem! this ballad of mine—your opinion upon it 
Greek, niece ; did you ever! I should like to— 
ARMANDA. TRISSOTIN. 
What, Greek! Can it be? Pray sir, have you seen a short sonnet 
PHILAMINTA. _ On the Princess Urania’s fever ? 
Mr. Vadius knows Greek! Ah! allow me the | VADIUS. 
bliss Just so; 


For love of that Greek, sir, to give you a kiss, 


"Twas read at a party a few nights ago. 
(She kisses him ; he kisses Belisa! and Arman- 


TRISSOTIN. 
da also.) Do you know who's the author? 
HENRIETTE (to Vadius, who is proceeding to kiss | VADIUS. 
her, too). I know not—nor care, 
Excuse me, sir; Greek I do not understand. For ’tis an exceedingly trifling affair. 
PHILAMINTA, ; _ TRISSOTIN, 
I love those Greek books; they are really so Yet many admire it—or so they tell me. 
grand! VADIUS. 
VADIUS, No matter for that—it’s as bad as can be; 


Dear Madam, I fear to be tedious or rude: 
I may on some learnéd discussion intrude ; 
But I was so anxious to see you to-day— 


And if you had seen it, sir, you'd think so too. 


TRISSOTIN. 
_ Dear sir, I am sorry to differ from you : 


PHILAMINTA. But I hold that its merit must every one strike. 
Sir, a man who knows Greek cannot be in the | vane. 
— May Heaven preserve me from making the 
ene = ee : like ! 
Besides, he does marvels in prose and in verse; | eumeorm, 


And can, if he will, something pretty rehearse. | | maintain that a better the world cannot show ; 


VADIUs. | For J am the author—yes, J, you must know. 
The fault of our authors (without reservation) — 


Is, that they monopolize all conversation ! You? ben ape 
In street or at table, at court or in city, eameoun 

| Unweariedly reading some wearisome ditty. 
Now, 7 think the silliest thing in creation =a 
Is an author who e here begs admiration, | 


Who seizes the ears of the first he can find, Well, I can’t think how this came to pass, 


And punishes them for his absence of mind. 
You never saw me such an obstinate bore ; 

I agree with the Greek who, they tell us, of yore 
Forbid all his scholars, in special instructions, 
To be in a hurry to read their productions— __ Scar 
Here’s a little new poem for young lovers; Or else the man — it, so badly he read ; 


TRISSOTIN. 
_ Thad the bad luck not to please you, alas! 
VADIUS. 
No doubt there was something distracted my 
he 


permit But here is my concerning which—I— 
Me to ask for your candid opinion of it. TRISSOTIN. 


TRISSOTIN, The days of the ballad, methinks, are gone by , 
Your verses have beauties in none others found. | "Tis very old-fashioned and out of date quite. 


VADIUS. VADIUS. 
The Loves and the Graces in all yours abound. Yet, even now, many in ballads delight. 
Your phrases are neat, and your style is so No matter; I think them decidedly flat. 
light ! VADIUS, 
VADIUS. | You think them! Perhaps they’re no worse, 
We find the pathetic in all that you write. sir, for that. 


TRISSOTIN. TRISSOTIN. 
How sweet your Bucolics! how tender and For pedants, indeed, they have charms beyond 
true ! measure. 
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with the Williams family near Boston. “Now 
those ; ” says Putnam’s, “are cer- 
tainly bd hog ogi bi gaa og » 
singularity for the life of us. , Mr. 
Monthly : 


Now, George Catlin is brought in as the 


writer of a letter to J. Romeyn Brodhead, at | ti 


London, to the effect that Louis Philippe did, 
as we knew before, actually travel among the 
Indians in this State and visit New Orleans. 
Vell, vot of it? Astutely argues Putnam’s, 
“at this place, be it remembered, was 
Belanger, and it is quite within the range of 
possibility that Louis Philippe may have 
conv with him, &¢.” Can anything be 
more gratuitous? 

Now for some of the other points. We 
are told that the Prince de Joinville, immedi- 
ately on his arrival in this country, asked for 
Eleazer Williams, and sought an interview 
through Mr. Thomas Ludlow Ogden, from 
_whom Williams received a letter on the sub- 
ject, which he replied to. How happens it, 
then, that when the Prince overtakes Wil- 
liams, the latter expresses his surprise at his 
seeking him, and tells the captain of the 
steamer there must be a mistake ? 

One of the twenty-seven affirmative theses 
of Putnam's is Williams’s recognition of the 
portrait of Simon, the jailor of the _— 
What is this story? Professor Day, of Cin- 
einnati, returning from Europe, throws a 
lithograph on the table, at the sight of which, 
without seeing the name, Williams was, we 
are told, greatly affected, and cries out, “ Good 
God! | know that face. It has haunted me 
through life,” or words to that effect. It is 
one of those terrific, eadaverous faces—we 
have an engraving of it in the Magazine,— 
which any one would realize in the same 
way as the vision of anightmare. Hundreds 
of people would say the same thing on see- 
ing a portentous vagabond in the streets ; but 
Williams was probably on the look-out for a 
sensation from the circumstances of the visit. 

The old mother, still living, is called upon 
for her testimony. But her * immovable In- 
dian obstinacy” will give no satisfaction. 
“When asked the direct question, Is Eleazer 
Williams your son? she will neither answer 
yes or no—but keeps her mouth shut, and 
seems indifferent to what is said. If, how- 
ever, the question is put to her in an indirect 
form, she will begin, in the monotonous man- 
ner.in which ignorant people repeat a sto 
in which thax have been drilled by an 
and have told for years in one way, to give a 
list of her children, and the dates of their 
birth, bringing in my name at a particular 
place.” hy is not this satisfactory? It is 
a natural mode of an old Indian woman tell- 
ing the story, 

It is very difficult to separate the facts of 
this tale from the suppositions; the one ap- 
pear to the narrator to have as much force 
as the other. Thus he says, Williams, in 
1812, was 27 years old, which fixes his birth 
at the same year with that of the Dauphin— 
but offers no proof or special ground for the 
statement,—indeed, he has admitted that 
there being no parish register of birth or bap- 
tisin, evidence on the subject is wanting. 

Such is the character of most of the cir- 
eumstantial eyidenee. There is enough of 
it, in the hands of a skilful lawyer, to amuse 
a court-room; but it would less easy, 
even with more of it, to convince the jury. 

There are other accessories, such as an 
alleged personal resemblance of Mr. Wil- 
liams to the portraits of Louis XVIII. and 
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Charles X. ; his alleged idiotey in boyhood ; 
his want of the Indian characteristics, &c. ; 
but these are slight cireumstances, in the ab- | 
sence of positive proof, to make them of 
value. They might readily concur without 
going half way to France for their explana- 
on. 

The statements made by the Prince de 
Joinville require explanation from that dis- 
tinguished person. Beyond the little dc- 
mand for a surrender of the French throne, 
the intercourse between the Prince and Mr. 
Williams appears to have been of a friendly 
character, and such as would naturally arise 
between a curious traveller and an American 
possessing original information. 

The story, it must be admitted, derives an 
unusual interest, beyond its merits, from the 
association of several distinguished persons 
with the narrative. Professor Hitchcock, of 
Amherst, contributes .a portrait of Louis 
XVIII. ; Professor Day exhibits a lithograph 
of jailor Simon; Dr. Francis recolleets that 
Genet said at a dinner-party, in 1818, that 
the Dauphin was not dead at that time, but 
was brought to America; the Rev. Mr. Han- 
son argues the ease ; and the Rev. Dr. Hawks 
introduces the article in the magazine with a 
yo to the oe standing of both 
Messrs. Hanson and Williams, and the ex- 
pression of his conviction that Mr. W. is not 
an Indian, and that “he is not able to invent 
a complicated mass of circumstantial evidence 
to sustain a fabricated story.” No one of 
these parties commits himself to a verdict in 
favor of Mr. Williams’s pretensions. They 
exhibit that kind of interest which any reader 
may take in the story, as a curiosity of histo- 
ry; beyond this amusement of the hour it 
has little value. No attempt is made to in- 
validate the strong settled testimony sustain- 
ing the usual statements of the Dauphin’s 
death in the Temple—nor is any alleged fact 
on the other side supported by a satisfactory 
show of evidence. The circumstantials are 
mere vague suppositions for the most part, 
suspiciously eked out by sentimentalities, and 
elosing with this extraordinary appeal :— 
“The disclosures are made frankly, fearless- 
ly, and in good faith ; and I trust they will be 
met in the same spirit. To all that I have 
written I say, in the name of God, Amen.” 





THE LOWER ST. LAWRENCE. 
NO, VII, 
THE ESCAUMAINS, 

AT the close of my last, a long time ago, we 
were standing on the summit of that rocky 
mountain, and looking down into the Sague- 
nay. We descended, and took our departure 
from L’anse-a |’eau, M. Price, and the hospi- 
table Radfords, in fine spirits. They gave us a 
gun, which waked up the echoes of those loud 
rocky solitudes, and the waving of handker- 
chiefs, as we dropped down the stream, and 
so we sailed away. 

From the Saguenay down to the Escau- 
mains, on the same northern shore, is twenty 
miles. It took us all day; but a pleasant 
day it was, filling our minds with many little 
things, which change into silvery recollec- 
tions. We looked over the vessel’s side into 
the deep, and then up into the elear blue of 
the heavens. We fished up all kinds of 
vegetable garbage; watched the gulls and 
ducks and little sea-birds glancing in the sun- 
light, or dipping into the liquid fields, etc. ; 
and drove away the still hours while we lay 





“idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean, 
and wondered at the beauty of the grand | 
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St. Lawrence, tinged, in shade and sunshine, 
with most of the seven colors. Ever and 
anon the scene was enlivened by the appear- 
ance of a seal’s dark head and wild eyes, and 
the big white porpoise. That huge fish, of 
more than a ton, was our perpetual enter. 
tainment. He glistens in the sun like silver, 
or a small snow-bank, when he rises with « 
snort from the dark water. 

It was late in the afternoon when we ar- 
rived off the mouth of the Eseaumains, and 
growing dusky and rainy, with another cold 
north-easter. Owing to low tide, we were 
compelled to anchor out from our landing, at 
the distance of a couple of miles, and be 
rowed in, in the small boat, among rocks and 
shallows, against a rapid eurrent, with a 
pouring rain. This, in spite of rose blankets 
and umbrellas, was a dismal conelusion of 
our calm and happy day. 

The Escaumains is a swift and solitary 
river, coming down from a “ee and wilder- 
ness country, and chiefly valuable for its 
pineries, where thousands of logs are cut 
annually, and “driven” down at high water. 
The perils of driving logs, especially in the 
event of a “ jam,” or halt, of the floating mass 
from some rock or other obstacle in tic 
stream, afford many a theme of exciting con- 
versation among woodmen. The danger to 
which they are exposed in order to knock 
away the last obstruction, and give the crowd- 
ing logs their freedom, is sometimes perfectly 
terrific. At the mouth of the Escaumains, 
there are a thousand acres, perhaps, of flat 
and fertile land, a part of which is under cu!- 
tivation, and yields good crops of the pro- 
duets common to the lower province. Here 
you see a fine specimen of the saw-mills 
which cut the pines of the St. Lawrence 
country into deals and boards for both Eng- 
lish and American markets ; together with 
its dam, over which the water rolls with great 
foree and beauty, and its “boom,”—a floatiny 
bridge of massive timbers, sustained by ehain 
eables reaching from its centre to trees and 
rocks on the banks above, for the purpose of 
holding back the logs,—this mill is a costly 
and imposing work. Here, also, around the 
little bay, are several of the salmon-traps in 
use in the waters of the St. Lawrence, com- 
re of a fence made of upright poles and 

rush-wood interwoven at the bottom, and 
surmounted by a net eight or ten feet high, 
and extending from one to two hundred 

ards from the shore out into the stream. 

n their efforts to get around this barrier, the 
salmon glide into the narrow door-way of 
several pens attached to the main wing, and 
so are confined until the ebb of the tide 
Jeaves them on the sand. They are then 
packed in snow, stored for the purpose dur- 
ing winter, in snow-houses, and immediately 
shipped for market. These fisheries, the 
mill, and the farm, are the making of the set- 
tlement of Escaumains, com of five or 
six small dwellings and a timber church. 

On our approach to this wild little town, 
immersed as it was in the gloomy storm, we 
were not very favorably impressed with its 
appearance. How little we Kew, frequent- 
ly, the real nature of things within from the 
outward show! Could you imagine that we 
were soon to meet, in one of those little 
whitewashed buildings, away in that lonely 
nook of creation, one of the most pleasing 
persons in the world? When our bark struck 
the rocky shore, and we went, a dismal-look- 
ing company, towards the principal house, 
we, surely, had no shadow of any such ima- 
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ination. I will assure you, though, that we 
did there meet one of the most pleasing per- 
sons in the world. Through the politeness 
of Mr. Vital Tetu, of Quebec, a gentleman 
of a well known — enterprise in the 
eastern province, we a letter of intro- 
duction to a nephew of his, at Escaumains. 
He was absent. sdetperyy 6 however, for 
us, a relative of his, one of the main propri- 
etors of the establishment, Mr. Felix Tetu, 
happened to be there, though at vespers at 
the moment of our arrival, it being “ Féle de 
Dieu.” A couple of girls, who could smile, | 
but not speak, English—our French was 
none of the best—soon notified him of our | 
coming, running off to the church through | 
the rain. Within twenty minutes he was | 
with us—a rosy, dark-eyed, thick-set, fine- | 
looking gentleman, of ‘the age and general | 
appearance of President Taylor. But one | 
tone of his voiee was necessary, only one | 
flash of his admirable countenance, to make | 





us feel ourselves entirely at home. Neither | Not a man in the country knows more Greek | 


of us ean ever forget the moment of our 
meeting. A throng of delightful emotions 
possessed alike every heart. He burst upon 
us like a band of music. And, better than 
any musie, he kept us on the tip-top of just 
that swell of amusement which we needed, 
until a late hour at night. The house—the 
dinner—the attendants—himself in his Es- 
caumains attire,—and everything else in con- 
nexion with the Escaumains (pronounce it 
as a French word) were marks for his wit 
and humor. Never did Christian name suit 
a character better. Felix Tetu!—Felix in- 
Jeed—happy in himself, and making happy 
all around him. “And now,” said he, at 
table, after a half-hour of excellent anecdote 
and tale, “ you, monsieur, and you, make us 
some funny story. Oh, me! 1 wish I could 
make you in French some funny story. Oh, 
you would laugh so.” Laugh !—we laughed 
till we were weary; and, while we laughed, 
we loved the man for the dear genial feeling 
which ever flowed up as from deep fountains 
through the light and sparkling foam of his 
lively and amusing talk. 

The next day, we dined on salmon, but 
were not so happy as to take any; we did 
not even cast a fly for one, though we tried 
for trout. High water and the cold storm 
were again fatal to our sport. During the 
morning we visited the little church, when 
Monsieur Tétu gave us some account of an 
extraordinary girl, of a neighboring tribe of 
Indians, ealled the Mountaineers. She sings 
in the choir, and with such skill and sweet- 
ness, as to excite the astonishment of several 
competent judges. We heard one of her 
favorite melodies, afterwards, upon the piano. 
It had more of the character of a Gregorian 
chant than anything else, though with the 
plaintive mildness of some of the Scotch 
airs. 

_ The following evening displayed a succes- 
sion of northern lights, to us quite surprising. 
They resembled armies with innumerable 
spears, advancing in columns of great extent 
and brillianey, then breaking up, wheeling, 
flying out into the remote heavens, and all 


with a strange celerity and ifieence. 

In the morning, the 12th of June, we bade 
our delightful host adieu, with the intention 
of crossing the St. Lawrence to the mouth of 
the river Du Loup, although we were conan 
ed to take him on board our vessel, and per- 


mit him to introduce us to Madame Tétu, at 
Trois Pistoles, his residence, where he would 
be happy to entertain us for a month. We 


could tg part from him. As we pushed 
from the shore, with many kind wishes and | 
farewells, he raised his hat, and gave us, | 
first, “The President,” and then, “The Queen,” | 
with loud and hearty cheers, all of which | 
were returned, and eontinued in the silent | 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs, on both | 
sides, till we were safely once more on the | 


deck of the Marie Cyrene. 


L. L. N. 


Translated for the Literary World from Moliére’s 
Femmes Savantes, 
TRIssOTIN (introducing Vadius). 
Ovr friend has-been dying to see you so long, 
That, in bringing him hither, I cannot be wrong. 
No tyro, dear madam—an adept in wit. 
PHILAMINTA. 
The hand that presents him is surety for it. 


TRISSOTIN, 
All the authors of old he has read thoroughly ; 


than he. 
PHILAMINTA. 
Good Heavens! He knows Greek, then! | 
Greek, sister ; dear me! 
BELISA. 
Greek, niece ; did you ever! 
ARMANDA, 
What, Greek! Can it be? 
PHILAMINTA. 


For love of that Greek, sir, to give you a kiss. 
(She kisses him ; he kisses Belisa! and Arman- 


da also.) 

HENRIETTE (fo Vadius, who is proceeding to kiss 
her, too). 

Excuse me, sir; Greek I do not understand. 

PHILAMINTA, 
I love those Greek books; they are really so 
grand | 

VADIUS. 


Dear Madam, I fear to be tedious or rude: 
I may on some learnéd discussion intrude ; 
But I was so anxious to see you to-day— 
PHILAMINTA. 
Sir, a man who knows Greek cannot be in the 
way. 
TRISSOTIN. 

Besides, he does marvels in prose and in verse ; 
And can, if he will, something pretty rehearse. 
VADIUs. 

The fault of our authors (without reservation) 

Is, that they monopolize all conversation ! 

In street or at table, at court or in city, 

Unweariedly reading some wearisome ditty. 

Now, J think the silliest thing in creation 

Is an author who prise fees begs admiration, 

Who seizes the ears of the first he can find, 

And punishes them for his absence of mind. 

You never saw me such an obstinate bore ; 

I agree with the Greek who, they tell us, of yore 

Forbid all his scholars, in special instructions, 

To be in a hurry to read their productions— 

Here’s a little new poem for young lovers; 
permit 

Me to ask for your candid opinion of it. 

TRISSOTIN, 
Your verses have beauties in none others found. 


VADIUS. 
The Loves and the Graces in all yours abound. 
TRISSOTIN. 
Your phrases are neat, and your style is so 
light! 


VADIUS. 
We find the pathetic in all that you write. 








Mr. Vadius knows Greek! Ah! allow me the 


Theocritus, surely, was nothing to you. 
VADIUS, 
Your odes have a noble and elegant vein, 
That even old Horace could never attain. 
TRISSOTIN. 
Can anything equal your love-ditties rare ? 
VADIUS. 
Can aught with your wonderful sonnets com- 
pare? 
TRISSOTIN. 


_ Your little rondés are so charmingly sweet ! 


VADIUSB. 


_ Your madrigals all are o’erflowing with wit ! 


TRISSOTIN. 
In ballads especially all you excel. 


VADIUS. 


And you make charades supernaturally well. 
TRISSOTIN. 
If France could appreciate half of your worth ! 
VADIUS. 
If merit now met its due honors on earth— 
TRISSOTIN. 
You would roll through the streets in a carriage 
of gold. 
VADIUS. 
Every square in the city your statue would 
hold— 


Hem ! this ballad of mine—your opinion upon it 
I should like to— 
TRISSOTIN. 
Pray sir, have you seen a short sonnet 
On the Princess Urania’s fever ? 


VADIUS. 
Just so; 
"Twas read at a party a few nights ago. 
TRISSOTIN. 


Do you know who's the author ? 


VADIUs. 
I know not—nor care, 


| For ’tis an exceedingly trifling affair. 


TRISSOTIN. 
Yet many admire it—or so they tell me. 


VADIUS. 


' No matter for that—it’s as bad as can be; 


And if you had seen it, sir, you'd think so too. 


TRISSOTIN. 
| Dear sir, I am sorry to differ from you : 
But I hold that its merit must every one strike. 


VADIUs. 
_May Heaven preserve me from making the 
| like ! 

TRISSOTIN. 


I maintain that a better the world cannot show ; 
| For J am the author—yes, /, you must know. 
VADIUS. 

, You? 
TRISSOTIN. 


VADIUS, 
Well, I can’t think how this came to pass, 


| TRISSOTIN. 
| I had the bad luck not to please you, alas! 
VADIUS. 

No doubt there was something distracted my 


| ead, 
_ Or else the man spoiled it, so badly he read ; 
But here is my concerning which—I— 
TRISSOTIN. 
The days of the ballad, methinks, are gone by ; 
| Tis very old-fashioned and out of date quite. 
VADIUS. 
Yet, even now, many in ballads delight. 
TRISSOTIN. 
No matter ; I think them decidedly flat. 
VADIUS, 
Perhaps they’re no worse, 


| You think them! 
sir, for that. 


TRISSOTIN. TRISSOTIN. 
How sweet your Bucolics! how tender and For pedants, indeed, they have charms beyond 
true ! measure. 
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TRISSOTIN. literature. For he was at all, and wrote | 
Go, impudent plagiarist—pedant, get out ! 
VaDIUs. 
Go, rascal— 
PHILAMINTA, 
Good Lord, sirs, what are you about ? 
TRISSOTIN 


Go, go, strip your writings of each borrowed 


e; 
Let the Greeks and the Latins their beauties 
: resume. 
VADIUSs. 
Go, you, and ask on of Venus and Bacchus 
For your lame imitations of jolly old Flaccus. 


TRISSOTIN. 
Remember your book's insignificant sale. 
VADIUS. 
Remember your bookseller driven to jail. 
TRISSOTIN. 
My fame is established ; you slander in vain. 
VADIUS. 
Yes, go to the author of satires again. 
IN. 
Go, yourself. 
VADIUS. 
With the greatest of pleasure I'd go. 
He treats me with honor, as all people know. 
He mentions me once, in the course of his sport, 
As one of some authors in favor at court. . 
But he never once leaves you alone in his 
verses : 
You are always the butt upon which he re- 
hearses. 


TRISSOTIN. 
Exactly—then J am more honored by far. 
He puts you in the crowd, like a wretch, as you 


are ; 
He thinks by one blow you are easily slain, 
Nor dves you the honor to strike you again ; 
But he seeks me alone, as an enemy rare, 
'Gainst whom he must bring every effort to 


bear ; 
And his blows, still repeated, convincingly 
show 
He is never quite sure to have vanquished his 
foe. 
VADIUS. 


My pen shall soon prove me—to your great dis- 
aster. 


TRISSOTIN. 
And mine shall soon let you know who is your 
master. 
VADIUS. 
I defy you in verse, prose, Latin, and Greek ! 


TRISSOTIN. 
You shall heer from me, sir, in the course of the 


week. 
(Bxit Vadius.) 


Cart Benson. 
Paria, Dec, 27, 1852. 





MAGINNIANA. 

Jerpan, in his Autobiography, introduces 
William Maginn with this deserved tribute 
of rp" _ 

* aginn, the precocious, the prolific, 
the humorous, the eccentric, the erratic, the 
versatile, the learned, the wonderfully en- 
dowed, the Irish,—how shall I attempt to 
convey any idea? There is hardly any spe- 


| everywhere. He jested, and he mystified, | 


/and he laughed. He played with pebble- 
stones and nuggets of gold; pelting with 
the one, and hitting hard with the other. A 
sprite or a gladiator as the took—a 
_ warm-hearted Irishman, though a fearful lite- 
rary antagonist, his career was devious, zig- 
zag, coruseating, here, there, and everywhere, 
flashing with the electric force ble to 
his nature, or working with the lated 
toil which graver oecasions demanded from 
his vigorous intellect. In society or with 
friends he was the most simple and unaffect- 
ed of men; and yet 


| 

| “Qualis uti Oceani perfusus Lucifer unda, 

' Quem Venus ante alios astrorum diligit i 

| Extulit os sacrum Ccelo, tenebrasque resolvit. 


| In any galexy he was, indeed, a star of the 
| first magnitude and greatest brillianey.” 

The following sportive offerings of his pen 
to the Literary Gazette will be read with in- 
| terest :-— 

EXTRACT FROM ‘POEMS OF THE APPREHENSION.’ 
“My heart leaps up when I behold 
z A bailiff in the street : 
"Twas so since from one first I ran; 
"Twas so even in the Isle of Man: 
’T will be so even in Newgate’s hold, 
Or in the Fleet! 
A trap is hateful to a man! 
And my whole course in life shall be 
Bent against them in just antipathy! 

“From a dreamy jeu d'esprit, in which the 
writer writes the Po whilst fancying he is not 
writing at all, I copy the last two stanzas. It 
is entitled 








“ BALLIDEHOB. 
“ And now as on the freshening grass I lay 
Just as oblivious as a dandy lord, 
Forgetful of the duel or the fray, 


swor 
Finding that,I had versified away, 
Not thi —s I composed a single word,— 
Says I, rl my verses, light and airy, 
To the Gazette surnamed the Literary. 


| “T like that al well. But then 
Lines F vom title, meani rar tou 
May not delight the editorial 


mention ; 
True: but they can as high a claim advance 
On meaning’s score, as some of more pre- 


tension. 


“The following is a felicitous fancy, without a 

rival in modern playful literature: 
“NEW HORATIAN READINGS. 

“+ Sim, 
against the unfaithfulness of translators, and 
against their frequent destruction of all the force, 
power, tenderness, sublimity, wit, &c., of the ori- 
ginal; but I have never seen yet any satisfactory 
| project proposed, by which the powers of the 





The aad name, the pistol or the 


Of him whose name there is no need to 


Then for a name—Pshaw ! give it for a name | 
Ballidehob—the place from whence it came.” _ 


“* You know, of course, the many charges 


blic approve, I shall i 
the odes in this st ig 


“*Your most obedient servant, 
“*Dronysius Dueean.’ 
“*PS.—Mind to pronounce my Latin lines 
with Latin accents, not y. Thus do 
ies? 
“* Apros in ob-stantes pligas 


, but 

“* Apros in 6b-stantés plagas, 
' and slur the short syllables of tribrachs and ana- 
| pests, so as to bring them into order. 
|“ SECOND EPODE OF HORACE DONE IN A NEW STYLE. 
| “Blest man! who far from busy hum, 
Ut prisca gens mortalium, — 
_ Whistles his team afield with glee 
| Solutus omni feenore : 
/ 





He lives in from battles free, 
em thay aay renga | 
shuns the forum, and the gay 
Theref pap f purple gloss 
‘ore to vines 0 
Ales masiins paper. 
Or pruning off the boughs upfit 
Feliciores inserit ; 
Or in a distant vale at ease 


When his head decked with apples sweet 
Autumnius agris extulit, 
| At plucking pears he’s quite au-fait 
| Certant, et uvam purpure. 
| Some for Priapus, for thee some 
Sylvane, tutor finium! 
Ponenth on sek ‘Sorgant he 

’ in tenaci gramine : 
The streamlet winds in flowing maze ; 
Queruntur in sylvis aves ; 
The fount in duleet murmur plays 
Somros quod invitet leves. 
But when the winter comes (and that 








ibus dolos 
Or hares, or cranes, from far away 


Jucunda yet remns 
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from his ewes, penned lest they stray, 
— siceet ubera ; 
And this year’s wine disposed to get 

inemptas a . 

Oysters to me no joys supply, 

isve bus, aut scarl. 
(If when the east winds boisterous be 
Hyems ad hoe vertat mare) 
Your turkey re is not to us, 

on attagen onicus. 

So sweet as what we pick at home 
Oliva ramis arborum ; 
Or sorrel, which the meads supply, 

yee salubres corpori— 
octoaks slain at a festal show, 
Vel hadus ereptus lupo. 
Feasting, ‘tis sweet i creatures dumb, 
Videre vrantés um, 
Or oxen with the ph ughshare go, 
Collo trahentes | ; 
And all the slaves stretched out at ease, 
Cireum renidentes Lares. 
Alphius the usurer, babbled thus, 
Jam jam futurus rusticus, 
Called in his cash on th’ Ides—but he 
Quarit Calendis ponere. 


“ SONNET. 


“] stood upon St. Peter’s battlement, © 
And my eye wandered o’er Imperial Rome, 
And I ht sadly on the fatal doom 
’Neath which her ancient bags bent ; 
Of temple and tower out usly uprent, 
Or auldered into Gat Gy oe decay : 
Of halls where godlike Casar once bore 


sway, 
Or gain Tully fulmined eloquent! 
So shall all earthly fade! what wonder then, 
If Time can make such all-unsparing wreck, 
If neither genius, art, nor skill of men, 
Can e’en pretend his felon-hand to check, 
That this old coat, I've worn these three years 


t, 
should on each elbow want a patch at last? 


“THE ROUND TOWER. 


“In London, queen of cities, you may see 

Facing the lordly house of Somerset, 

A goodly, tall round tower. Its base is wet 
With Thames’ fair waters rolling quietly ; 
Who was it built this tower? what may it be? 

Say was it piled by Druid hands of old! 

Or reared by Eastern magi, there to hold 
The sacred flame, type of their deity ¢ 
Was it a hermit’s calm retreat? or pile 

Where hung sonorous the ing bell? 
Or is it such as in green Erin’s isle 

We see, whose uses nobody can tell /— 
‘Twas answered :—Who ‘twas built it, know I 


not, 
But ’tis, I know, the tower for Patent Shot.” 





CHAMPAGNE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Literary Gazeute, 
writing from Rheims, says, “ It is, 1 sup 
use no railway has yet been made to 
this ancient town of Rheims, that so few 
travellers leave the great iron highway be- 
tween Strasburg and Paris to visit what is 
unquestionably the finest Gothic edifice north 
of the Alps. And yet it is not difficult of 
access. Diligences of the true French breed, 
constructed to earry any quantity of merchan- 
dise and passengers, are in waiting on the 
arrival of the trains from Epernay ; and their 
drivers, in their universal blue blouse, are 
certainly not sparing of their voices or whi 
in urging their retigh teams up the steep hill, 
from the summit of which the cathedral of 
Rheims appears like a huge pyramid tower- 
ing over the surrounding town. But, if mer- 
ciless time does not control the tourist, he 
will do well to pause at Epernay before pro- 
to Rheims, for the purpose of seeing 
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the far-famed champagne establishment of were lost before a sufficient quantity of ice 
Messrs, Moet and Chandon, which is shown | could be thrown into the cellars to lower 
to strangers with the greatest liberality. Not | the high temperature, which caused ex- 
being a ‘ fast traveller, and having no ambi- | cessive fermentation. 
tion to chronicle or declare that I had ‘ done’ 








In all years a certain 
loss arises from the latter cause, although 
Rheims and ‘ Champagne’ in a day, I deter- the greatest eare is taken to reject all bottles 
mined on sleeping at Epernay, where there which are not strong and of uniform thick- 
is a most comfortable inn, and visiting the | ness. The estimated average of loss from 
head quarters of ‘champagne’ in the morn- | breakage is twenty per cent. ; it varies, how- 
ing. They lie just without the town, on the | ever, according to the temperature of the 
slope of a gentle hill, which, like all those | season, from five to forty. All the manufac- 
round Epernay, is covered with the famous | turing operations are carried on in the ab- 
champagne vines. The entrance is through sence of daylight. The operators might be 
a handsome pair of iron gates, within which | more aptly taken for Pluto’s workmen than 


stands M. Moet’s house, in which Napoleon, | 
not le Petit, but he whose name seems to | 
rule France, slept at the time of the battle of 
Montmirail, in 1814. Great pains were taken 
to make me aware of this important fact ; 
but I do not see how it can well eseape the 
visitor's knowledge, as a huge slab, piaced 





for those of the rosy god of wine. Like 
miners, they carry a candle with them, and 
by sts light perform their work. Daylight 
is nowhere admitted into the vaults. The 
grapes which are used in the manufacture of 
champagne wine are small and very sweet, 
and not gathered until they are perfectly 


immediately over the entrance to the cellars, | ripe. Few sights are more beautiful than an 
records in glaring golden letters the imperial | abundant vintage, when a cloudless sky 
visit, not only to M. Moet’s house, but to his | smiles upon the merriest harvest of the year, 
wine-vaults. But it does not inform us whe- | ard the golden vineyards are peopled with 
ther the victory of Montmirail, and the dash- | peasants, happy, because the weather is fine 
ing and daring deeds of the Emperor, were and the vintage is good. Then are the roads 
due to potations of champagne. The cellars | full of fine donkeys, bearing heaps of Jus- 
are entered by a flight of steps cut in the | cious grapes to the streaming wine-presses, 
chalk rock. ‘They are extremely vast, ex- who seem proud of their race being sacred 
tending upwards of a mile under the hill, | to Bacchus. The classical reader will re- 
and ramifying into endless labyrinthine | member that, when the latter had grown up, 
passages, lined by vinous walls. They | Hera, who was jealous of his mother, and 
always contain several millions of bottles; | bore no love towards her son, threw him 
and it was curious to contemplate the huge | into a state of madness, during which he 
army of long-necked flasks, with their shin- | wandered through many countries of the 
ing silver helmets, each containing a valiant | earth, until his progress was arrested by a 
devil, and to think of the terrible havoe that | lake, which prevented his proceeding any 
they would make some day, scattering the | further. One of two asses he met there ear- 
brains and good resolutions of man and | ried him across the water, and the god was 
womankind to the winds; that is, presuming | so grateful as to place both animals among 
they do not come to a premature and inglo- | the stars, and henceforward asses remained 
rious end, ‘wasting their sweetness,’ not on | sacred to the vinous god. The juice remains 
the ‘desert air’ but in the humid caverns | in the cask for about four months, when it 
where they are tenderly laid side by side. | is bottled. Now commences a series of very 


Unlike his Lusitanian brother, who mellows 
by age, becoming softer and milder as time 
clothes him with a venerable beard, he, na- 
tive of glorious Champagne, frequently dis- 
dains to have his fizzing spirit pent up within 
the narrow confines of a bottle, and, refusing 
to bide his time, which might have in store 


| 


delicate operations. Each bottle is placed, 
with its neck downwards, in long racks, 
having holes eut for the purpose, and it is 
shaken occasionally in order to detach the 
sediment from the sides, and to cause it to 
subside into the neck. When this effect is 
produced, the wire retaining the cork is eut, 





for him the enviable destiny of being pressed 
by the lips of a blushing ball-room belle, 
bursts his erystal prison, and sighs his last | terity is required on the part of the workman 
on the ground of this dreary vault. And it to get rid of the sediment without wasting 
is worthy of note that, as all great deeds are | the wine. The bottle is then filled up with 
immediately imitated, the example set by a! pure wine, recorked, and restacked. The 
rebellious and hasty champagne flask is by | operation is termed disgorging, and is re- 
no means lost on the multitudinous tribe | peated until no sediment remains. On the 
that lies around. Pop—pop—fizz—fizz— | last occasion the wine receives a dose of 
splash—pop—crash—bang; you would ima- | liqueur, which is prepared with great care, 

ine all the devils in the cauldron of the | and is perfectly pure. It consists of sugar 

rench république sociale of a.p. 18— (I candy dissolved in white wine for ordinary 
leave your readers to add ihe figures) were | champagne, and in red wine for pink. But, 
let loose; and, believe me, no revolution | from the information that I received, I appre- 
could strike greater terror into the hearts of | hend that, for the English market, a petit 
Messrs. Moet and Chandon than this rebel- | soupeon of brandy is added, the English 
lion among their bottles. Troops of men, | palate being spoiled by strong brandied 
clothed in defensive armor, are sent down | wines. The champagne exported to Russia, 
to the infernal regions to quell the insurrec- and that kept for home consumption, is per- 
tion. I am only stating the truth; for, when | fectly pure. Formerly the final operations 
the explosions are frequent and the breakage | of corking, wiring, and capping the bottles 
abundant, the workmen who are despatched | were tedious and expensive, as each bottle 
to suppress the disturbance wear wire masks | had to pass through several hands. Now, a 
to protect themselves from the broken glass, | most ingenious machine, by the simple de- 





and the cork and sediment are driven out 
by the carbonie acid gas. The greatest dex- 


which is projected shell-fashion with con- pressiqn of a lever, effects the work, and in a 
siderable force. So disastrous are these ex-| much more efficacious manner than here- 


plosions that I was informed on one memo-/|tofore. The greatest care is taken to select 
rable occasion upwards of 500,000 bottles | good corks, and it may convey some idea of 
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the gigantic nature of Messrs. Moet’s con- 
cern, when it is stated that £7,000 per an- 
num are paid for corks. They are subjected 
to an immense pressure before being intro- 
duced into the neck of the bottle. This 
line represents the 
diameter of the corks before they are com- 
pressed. The average quantity of genuine 
champagne annually produced, is said to ex- 
ceed fifty millions of bottles, a quantity, 
however, quite insufficient to meet the public | 
demand, as the great numbers of establish- | 
ments for the production of spurious cham- | 
pagne attest. I have heard it stated on good | 
authority, that, in one establishment alone, | 
upwards of 500,000 bottles of so-called | 
champagne, made principally from the stalks | 
of the rhubarb, are annually sold. Some | 
idea may be formed of the relative consump- 
tion of real champagne by different countries | 
from the following returns of the sales in | 
1843 of the department of the Marne. The — 
total quantity amounted to 2,689,000 bottles, | 
which were thus distributed :—England and 

British India, 467,000; Russia and Poland, | 
502,000; Germany, inelading Prussia and | 
the Austrian dominions, 439,000; United | 
States of America and the West Indies, | 
400,000; Italy, 60,000; Belgium, 56,000 ; 

Holland, 30,000; Sweden and Denmark, | 
30,000; Switzerland, 30,000; South Ame- | 
rica, 30,000; Spain and Portugal, 20.000 ; 

Turkey, 5,000; and France 620,000, bottles. | 
I may state that, although the tourist may 

regale himself with champagne on the spot 

at two frances a bottle,» good flask cannot 

be had under five franes. For this sum the 

landlord of the Lion d'Or will, to my per-— 
sonal knowledge, furnish a very delicious | 
bottle of veritable champagne; and, unless | 
the tourist’s purse be very attenuated, | 

recommend him to carry away a grateful | 
remembrance of the ancient province of 
Champagne, by expending the latter sum on | 
* a bottle of its wine.” 





MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 

— The building erecting at the corner of | 
Atlantic and Clinton streets, for the Athe- | 
neum at South Brooklyn, is approaching its | 
completion. The idea of such a building | 
originated with a few citizens, who wished | 
to relieve the young men of Brooklyn of | 
their dependency on New York for mental 


ki 


‘and is twenty-one by thirty-six feet in 
| dimension. The ticket office and keeper’s 
'eloset are loeated at the head of the main 
| stairway, and in the rear of the second story 
_ are three convenient rooms for offices. The 
third story will be entirely appropriated to 
the grand lecture room, which is seventy 
by ninety feet in extent, and thirty feet in 
height. A gallery supplied with seats is 
| erected across the end of it. This spacious 
room will seat over eighteen hundred per- 
sons, comfortably, and is by far the largest 
publie hall in Brooklyn. It will be furnish- 
ed with a large organ. The cost of the 
building and site will not reach much over 
$50,000. 


— Non-partisan as we are, we can enjoy 
a good thing like this from the Washington 
Republic: 

SOULE'S SPEECH ON CUBA. 

Descent or purchase is the only way 

To take estates, as learned lawyers say ; 

Against all purchase Soulé’s soul is bent, 

But wants to take poor Cuba by descent. 


— In the daily newspaper report of the 
executions in this city last week, this state- 
ment stands recorded : 

“ About an hour previous to Saul being exe- 
euted, he observed William H. Clarke, the 
American actor, standing with J. Sherman 
Brownell on the lower corridor, and advancing 
towards him, said; ‘ How are you, Mr. Clarke?’ 
Mr. Clarke replied, ‘I am well; how do you 
feel in your condition?’ Saul’s reply was, ‘Oh, 
I'm good yet. The first time I ever saw you 
was playing the piece called the “Six Degrees 
of Crime.”’ In saying this he (Saul) smiled, 
and from his manner of expression, he appeared 
to have taken his first ideas of crime from 
that play, witnessed when at the tender age 
of 13.” 


Is not the inference here altogether too 
broad for the fact? Who will engage to 
interpret so nicely, so comprehensively, and 
with such damnatory decision, the dying 
smile of a condemned criminal? If such 


| were its meaning—that it was Mr. Clarke 


who first inspired him with evil thoughts, by 
the part he bore in the “ Six Degrees of 
Crime”—what a moral it reads to the men of 
the theatre, to appear in characters which 
they may not have to repent, if standing wit- 
nesses by the gallows-tree ? 


—Rev. Sylvanus Judd, Unitarian clergy- 
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entertainment. An association was formed | man, died at Augusta, Me., on the 26th inst., 
for this purpose, the shares placed at $25 after a brief illness. Mr. Judd was well 
each, and with a privilege to increase, if ex- | known as the author of “ Margaret, a New 


pedient, the capital stock to one hundred and | England Tale,” “Richard Edney,” and other the 


twenty-five thousand dollars. The articles | works. He was about 39 years-of age. He 
of the association provided, also, that no leaves a wife and two children to lament this 
building erected by the association should heavy bereavement. Mr. J. was a native of 
at any time be used for theatrical represent- Northampton, Mass., where his father now 
ations, that dividends should not exceed | resides, He graduated at Yale College, and 
eight per cent. per annum, the surplus funds | pursued his theological studies at Cambridge. 
to be used to promote the objects of the in- | On entering upon his labors as a Minister of 
corporation, in such way as the board of | the Gospel, he was invited to take charge of 
trustees might deem proper. ‘The building | Christ Church in Augusta, and has main- 
extends ninety feet on Atlantic-street, and _ tained the pastoral relation to that society 
eighty feet on Clinton street, and is sixty-two | for the “ twelve years. 
teet in height from the sidewalk to the top| ‘The last Sabbath on which he occupied 
of the cornice. The library, twenty-one | his pulpit was Jan. 2. On that occasion, as 
feet wide by seventy feet in length, will| was his wont at the season of the New- 
occupy Clinton street front, with an entrance | Year, he reviewed the progress of the year 
from the Clinton street stairway, besides the | preceding in his society, alluded to the 
rineipal one from the front stairway. The | mournful record of death’s doings oe 
ading Room will be located in the centre | them since the former year had expired, 
of the Atlantic street front, over the main improved the occasion with suitable remarks 
entrance. It will be twenty-five by forty- | upon the uncertainty of life. “Who of us,” 
two feet inside. The conversation room is | said he, “ will be missed from these seats on 
in the south-east corner of the second story, 








another New-Year’s day? Which of you 
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Fes. 5, 
shall I next be called upon to lay in the 
grave? Or will it be you that shall perform 
the last sad duties to the cold remains of 
your pastor?” Little did we think that his 
words were truly a premonition of the great 
loss we have now sustained, Although, then 
in apparent health, that very night witnessed 
the on:et of the fatal disease which ter- 
minated his earthly existence. 


— We find the following paragraph afloat, 
touching * The Wide, Wide World.” 

“Tt is a curious fact, that the popularity of 
that book began with an appreciating notice in 
a Baptist review. Not only was the manu. 
script refused by several publishers, but, when 
published, the book fell dead, and would not 
sell at all, for weeks, and even months. It is 
said, on good authority, that when at length 
Mr. Putnam received one day, by telegraph, 
an order for fifty copies, he refused to answer 
it at first, so sure was he that there was a mis- 
take somewhere. The noble influence of the 
book cannot be over-stated ; and the critie or 
the journal which gave it its notoriety, may 
take credit for doing so.” 


— A passage from a letter by John Quincy 
Adams, dated Ghent, 14th November, 1814, 
quoted in part in the Daily Times : 

“T am told there are several American paint- 
erst Paris. I want to propose to one of them a 
subject for an historical picture—The Night 
Attack on Fort Erie, of the 15th of August. | 
suppose the Falls of Niagara are poetically 
near enough to form part of the scene. The 
explosion at the Bastion will furnish the light. 
Lieutenant Colonel Drummond, shooting with 
his own hand an American officer, wounded 
and calling for quarter, and receiving his own 
fate in the very act of exclaiming, ‘Give the 
d——d Yankees no quarter!’ would form an 
interesting group. If the humanity of the 
Indian savages towards Lieutenant Fontaine 
could be brought in by way of contrast, it 
would heighten the effect of the picture.” 


The pictorial profanity is rather curious as 
coming from the rigid Puritan. 


— The New York Express announces an 
increase of force upon its columns in the de- 
partment of foreign letters, with a compli- 
ment to the communications of its Paris eor- 
respondent, “ Spectacles,” which we have 
noticed as certainly among the most complete 
and piquant of their kind. 


— Principal Seott, of Owen College, in a 
recent lecture at Manchester, on “ the Rela- 
tion between General History and the Histo- 

of Literature,” closes with this distine- 
tion :-— 


and extravagance 
former age, have passed 


all the tendencies of society, and check- 
by threat of ridicule,— 
wate : 


the literary tendencies of 
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thought he had now shown that the literature | have been the effect of the minutest truth—if | far-fetched. 


iven era was the most fitting representa- 
an 1 Fhe characteristic spirit and tendency of 
that era ; the same spirit w h also would mani- | 
fest itself in its social and political history.” 
—A ph in one of the late letters of | 
the Paris correspondent of the New York | 
Herald (one of the most diligent and racy 
of that class of contributors to the American | 
journals), makes acknowledgments for ser- 
vices to the press, and includes in his compli- 
ments our distinguished countryman, Mr. 
Goodrich, Consul at Paris: 


“Never, for many years, have those who held | 
this office in Paris done so much for the interest | 
of their countr, and the accommodation of | 
the French ek Our consul has given to the | 
consulate of the United States in Paris a fame | 
which must be considered as his own work, and | 
it would be unjust and unpopular for the cabinet | 
of Gen. Pierce to oo another person in the | 
place of Mr. Goodrich.” 

— Items from all quarters : 


“Some judgment may be formed of the seve- | 
rity of the suffering among the miners in Cali- | 
fornia, from a statement which we notice in| 
one of the papers, that flour was selling at | 
Downieville at two dollars a pound—nearly | 
four hundred dollars a barrel! Fifty toseventy- | 
five cents appear to be about the ordinary | 
price per pound throughout the mining re- | 

ions. 
a “The Chinese, during the present high prices 
of ‘barbarian’ provisions, are betaking them- 
selves to puppy and rat diet.” | 

“ Among the Christmas amusements in So- 
nora, we see by an advertisement in the Herald, 
that one Daniel Fremont, a California bear 
hunter, will fight one of the fiercest California | 
yrizzlies with a knife; after which a bear and | 
bull fight, and then a dog and bear fight, in| 
which ten of the | mee in’ the country | 
wi'l be engaged. ese select performances | 
will conclude by the ascension of a balloon | 
thirty feet high. Entrance $2.” 


— Mr. Dickens has spoken at a Literary 
and Artistic Banquet at Birmingham, where 
he was presented on the oceasion with a, 
diamond ring and salver, with an inscription | 
recording “ appreciation of his varied literary | 
pes yr and of the genial philosophy | 
and high moral teaching which characterize | 
his writings.” In his speech, he said some- | 
thing of the effects of the great popular lite. 
rary audience of the present day : 


“He hed heard it sometimes said, and what | 


| 80 was that he had the distinction of making 





any truth could be cal'ed minute—discovered | 
and reeorded by Sir J. Herschell or Professor 
Faraday? (Hear, hear.) And it was so with 
all these things—with the great music of Men- 
delssohn, or a lecture on art—if they had the 
good fortune and happiness to hear one—from | 
the President of the Royal Academy. How- 
ever small, and however contracted the door 
in the first instance, the people were now a | 
wider range outside ; and the sister arts, while 
they instructed them, derive wholesome advan- 
tage and improvement from their hearty svin- 
athies and cordial response. (Cheers.) Was 
not this the case with his friend Mr. Ward’s 
magnificent picture? (Cheers.) The reception 
of that picture (‘Chariotte Corday’) in Bir- 
mingham was an example, and proved that it 
was not now the province of the art of paint- 
ing to hold itself in monastic seclusion—that 
it could not now hope to rest upon one single 
fovndation for its great temple, or upon the 
mere classic poesy of the figure or the folds of 
the drapery—but that it must be informed and 


ene with human passicn and action, and 
u 


man right and wrong, and, being so informed, 
it might fearlessly put itself upon its trial, like 
the eriminal of old, ‘by God and by its coun- 
try.’ (Cheers.) but, to conclude where he 
began—with literature—he would simply say 
that he believed no true man, with anything 
to tell, need have the least misgiving, either 
for himself or his message, because that mes- 


‘sage was addressed to a large number of 


readers, always supposing that he was not 
afflicted with the coxcombical idea of writing 
down the popular intelligence instead of writ- 
ing the popular intelligence up to himself, if, 
perchance, he should be above it (cheers), and 
provided always he delivered himself plainly 
of what was in him—no unreasonable stipula 
tion, surely, especially as it was to be assumed 
that he wrote with some dim design of making 
himself understood. (A laugh.) He hoped 
they would again receive thanks in the name 
of literature from one whose only claim to do 


it his profession. (Cheers.)” 


—An old stager of a French penny-a-liner 
whom we remember, any time for these last 
fifteen years, in the Paris papers : 


“A thief reeently entered one of the 
fashionable ready-made linen shops in Paris, 
and asked to see sundry articles for his wife, 
for whom, he said, he was preparing a pleas- 
ant surprise. ‘But,’ said he to the attending 
damsel, ‘I wish to be sure of a correct fit. | 
My wife is about your height; she has, like | 
you, a fine figure, the carriage of a queen. 


was worse—as expressing something more cold- | Will you be so obliging, since my wife has 


blooded—had seen it written, that literature | just your size, or very near it, to try on this 
had suffered by this change, because it had | chemise over your dress (’ 


made it cheap. If it was suffering, he had | 
never found it to be so; nor did he believe | 
that some friends of his he might name had | 
made that discovery either. (Hear, hear.) Let | 
" good book, even in these bad times (a laugh), 
be made accessible, even if it should be upon 
an abstruse or difficult subject, so that it was 
one of legitimate and enduring interest to man- | 
kind, and, his life upon it, that book would be 
extensively bought and read, and well consi- 
dered. (Cheers.) Why did he say this? He 
believed there were in Birmingham at that 
moment many working men infinitely better 
versed in Shakspeare and Milton than the ave- 
rage of fine gentlemen in the days of dear 
books, and bought and sold dedications pre- 
sented at the Court of St. James. (Hear, hear.) 
He asked any one to consider for himself what 
in those times would have been the relative 





encouragement, and dissemination, and useful- 
ness of such works as Macaulay's history, Lay- 
ard’s research 


lington dispa 


She complied, and | 
the thief, pretending to draw it down, 

attached it, by means of a large carpet pin, to | 
all her clothes. He then ordered a dozen like 
it at five franes each. The shop girl, well 
satisfied, attempted to take off the chemise, 
but finding that, as she raised it, her clothes 
came up with it, she ran into an adjoining 
room, when the thief made off with all he 
could lay his hands upon.” 


—Tom Moore was not above that mini- 
mum species of wit, the conundrum. His | 
Diary reeords :— 

“Some tolerable conundrums mentioned by 
the ladies :—‘ Why is the Prince of Homburg | 
like a successful gamester? Because he has | 
gained a great Bet.’ ‘Why doesn’t U go out 
to dinner with the rest of the alphabet? | 
Because it always comes after T.’ ‘What are 
the only two letters of the alphabet that have | 
eyes? A and B, because AB C (see) D? 1, 


es, Tennyson's poems, or the Wel- | mentioned one or two of Beresford’s (author of | 
tehes? (Cheers.) Or what would | the Miseries of Human Life), most ludicrously 


| sort of tobacco and getting some other? 


| Civil Wars, &e., in France.” 


| by Rev. Dr. Skinner. 


_ translated from 


, time. 


‘Why is a man who bets on the 


| letter O that it will beat P in a race to the 


end of the alphabet, like a man asking for one 
Be- 
cause it is wrong to back O (tobaceo),’ ‘Why 
must aman who commits murder in Leicester 
square necessarily be acquitted ¢ 
ean prove an alley by (aiibi).” 

—Random talk in the London letter of an 
English provincial paper :— 

“ As memoirs are all the rage, it may not be 
amiss to add that those of the late Daniel 
Webster, by his private secretary Lanman, are 
out to-day: but by no means bring the 
deceased orator up to the ideal the public had 
formed of him, and which his biographer tries 
to transcend, the whole Life reading like a 
long notice in the neerology column of a coun 
try newspaper, where the merits of a man are 
measured by the length of the hyperbolical 
adjectives tacked to everything he might, 
could, would, or should have said or done, or 
didn’t, as the case may be. About the best 
thing in the book is this sublime and business- 
like couplet, addressed by a Miltonie Yankee 
to one of the astounding fluvial arteries of the 
almighty continent ;—it ought to be set to 
music by Lord Maidstone, now the waters have 
subsided, and hummed by that most precious 
of hums, Sir John Pakington, as he thinks of 
the fishery fuss, and the principal flat therein : 


“ Roll on, loved Connecticut; long hast thou ran, 
Giving shad to Northampton, and freedom to man!" 


Because he 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
AMERICAN. 

Messrs. Harper & Broruers announce for 
publication, “Sir William Hamilton's Works.” 
“The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge,” with an Introductory Essay upon his Phi- 
losophical and Thelogical Opinions. Edited 
by Professor Shedd; in seven volumes small 
8vo. Vol. L, which will be ready in a few 
days, comprises “ Aids to Reflection,” and The 
“Statesman’s Manual,” “ Villette,” a novel; 


| by the author of “Jane Eyre” and “Shirley.” 


“Yusef;” a Crusade in the East; by J. Ross 
Brown. “The Little Drummer ;” translated 
from the German of Nieritz, “Lights and 
Shades, or the Young Artist ;” and “ The Inn by 
the Sea Side;”’ by Anna Harriet Drury, au- 
thoress of “Eastbury.” “Leopold Rank’s 

“The Lover's 
“ Agnes Sorel,” 
“ Agatha’s Husband,” by 


Stratagem,” by Miss Carlen. 
by G. P. R. James. 


‘the author of “Olive” and “The Ogilvies.” 


“Castle Avon,” by Mrs. Marsh, author of 
“ Ravenscliffe” and “Two Old Men’s Tales.” 
“Brodhead’s History of the State of New 
York.” “ Vinet’s Pastoral Theology,” edited 
“ Hackley’s Geometry,” 
a new and carefully revised edition, “ Inter- 
views, Memorable and Useful,” by Rey. Dr. 
Cox. “Home Pictures,” by Mrs. Denison. 
“A Child’s History of England,” by Charles 
Dickens. ‘Lives of the Brothers Humboldt,” 
the German. i2mo. with 
portraits. 

Messrs. Arrieron announce Life of the puet 
Moore, from the London Times. 

We expect to find one of the most interesting 


' novelties of the season in the “ Memorials and 


Correspondence of Charles James Fox,” ar- 
ranged by Lord Holland, and edited by Lord 
John Russell. There is no more important 
epoch in the history of man than that through 
which Fox played a leading part ; while the bril- 
lianey and animation of the society in which 
he lived, will doubtless lend a piquancy to 
the chronicles now to be revealed for the first 
We are, therefore, pleased to learn that 
Messrs. Buancuarp & Lea, of Philadelphia, are 
now printing it from early sheets, and that 
they expect to issue the work complete early 
in Apri’. 
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Reprtetp announces “ Notes and Emenda- 
tions to the Text of Shakspeare’s Plays, from 
early MS. corrections in a copy of the folio of 
— in the possession of John Payne Col- 
ier. 

\ Cuantes B. Norton, New York, will publish 
soon “ The Naval and Mail Steamers of the Unit- 
ed States,” by Charles B. Stuart, ineer-in- 
Chief, U. 3..N. 1 vol. 4to. Splendidly illus- 
trated; “Quarterly Papers on the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering of America.” In 4to., 
with Steel Plates. Part I.; “The Naval Dry 
Docks of the United States.” Third Edition; 


“The Annotated Paragraph Bible,” with Maps, 
Illustrations, Notes, References, dc. Vol. 1. Ge- 
nesis to Isaiah; “ Thoughts for the Tax-Payers 
of the City of New York,” by Senox; “The 
Surveyor's and Engineer's Field-Book for Refer- 
ence ; 


;’ “MeLaurin’s System of Writing, in 
Twelve Parts ;” “ Guild’s Hand-Book for Libra- 
rians ;” “People’s Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture ;” “ Nurton’s Hand Book of Life Insurance.” 
Second Edition. 

_ Messrs. D, Arrteton & Co, have purchased 
the Society Library Building in Broadway, 
and intend to remove their present business to 
that locality next autumn. Great alterations 
and improvements will necessarily be made in 
that building ; indeed, from what we hear, this 
is intended to be a feature in the way of a book 
establishment. Messrs. Bangs, Brother & Co, 
it is said, may oceupy the upper portion as 
sales-roomes, 

The House of Representatives last week pass- 
ed, nemine contradicente, a resolution appropri- 
ating fifty thousand dollars for the erection, in 
this city, of a Bronze Equestrian Statue of Ge- 
neral * sor, A ASHINGTON ; thus substantially 
carrying out Resolution of Congress of the 
year 1783, and, in the flash of a moment, dis- 
eharging a high and solemn duty, which had 
from time to time, for half a century, been mov- 
ed in vain — Wash. National Intelligencer. 

Homans’s Banker's Magazine, for January, 
gives the tables of the various Telegraph Com- 
panies, from the conclusion .ef the Census Re- 
port, from which it appears there are—No. of 
wires, 89; miles, 16,720; total miles uf wire, 
23,275. The capital of the New York and 
Washington Company is $370,000 ; its receipts 
from Jan , 1846, to July, 1852, were 
$385,641. number of messages over this 
line, for the last six months, were 154,514. In 
Press, for the February number of the Banker's 
Magazine :— Banking in Texas—A Chronological 
Sketch of the Fiscal Operations of Texas—A 
Digest of the Banking Decisions of the State of 
New York (concluded). In preparation for 
speedy publication: “A Manual Notaries 
Public,” embracing a Synopsis of the Law relat- 
ing to Bills of Exchange and Promi Notes, 
with Forms of Protest, and of Notice of Protest, 
&e.; “The Merchants’ and Bankers’ Almanac 
for the year 1853.” This volume has been de- 
layed with a view to furnish a more correct 
list of the Banks in each Sate. 


FOREIGN. 
Mr. Bentley's Literary Announcements, of 

forthcoming and nearly ready novelties, make 

a very heavy list for one season; they are— 

“ Memorials and Correspondence of Charles 
James Fox.” Edited by the Right Hon. Lord 
John Russell, M.?. This work will appear in 
the United States simultaneously, published by 
Messrs. Blanchard & Lea. 

“ History of the Administration of the East 
India Company.” By John William Kay, 
author of “History of the War in Affghan- 
istan,” in one large 8vo. 

“The History of the Colonial Policy of the 
British Empire; from 1847 to 1851.” By 
Heory George, Earl Grey; in two large 8vos. 

New atom by the author of “Madeline” and 
“Nathalie.” “ rye! Burns.” By Julia Ka- 
vanagh, author of “ Nathalie,” “Madeline,” &e. 

“ Pris ate Journ:! of the Jndge Advoente 





General,” attached to the uarters of 
Lord Wellington during the Peninsular War, 
from 1812 to its close. Now first published 
from the original MSS. By F. 8. Larpent, Esq., 
J udge Advoeate General of the British Forces 
in the Peninsula. In two vols. post 8vo. with 
illustrations. 

“The Kaiser, the Czar, and the Sultan.” A 
Roving Commission in Eastern Europe. B 
James Henry Skene, Esq. In 3 vols. 8vo, with 
illustrations. 

New novel by the author of “Charms and 
Counter Charms.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. “Good 
in All, and None All Good.” By Maria J. M’In- 
tosh, author of “ Charms and Counter-Charms.” 
Reprinted in London from Messrs, Appleton 
& Co.’s original. 

“Civil Wars and Monarchy in France, in the 
16th and 17th Centuries.” A history of France 

wincipally during that period. 

anke, author of “A History of the Popes in 
the 16th and 17th Centuries.” In 2 vola 
Ready. 

The Fifth and concluding volume of “The 
Letters of the Earl of Chesterfield.” Including 
some new Letters now first published from 
the original MSS, Edited by the Right Hon. 
Lord Mahon. In 8vo. with an index toe the 
whole work. 

New work by Mrs. Moodie. “Mark Hur- 
dlestone.” By Susanna Moodie, author of 
“Roughing it in the Bush.” In 2 vols 
8vo. is work will be published here by 
Messrs. Dewitt & Davenport. 

“Four Days im Connemara.” By Sir Digby 
Neave, Bart. In post 8vo. a 

“ Letters of the Poet Gray.” ited by the 
Rey. J. Mitford, author of “The Life of Gray.” 
In 2 vols, 8vo. 

On January 8, Part I, price one shilling, of 
“Common Sense Traets; The Priest and the 
Curate.” By Catherine Sinclair, author of 
“ Beatrice ;” which last work is just published 
here by Messrs. Dewitt & Davenport. 

Baron Miiffling’s Memoirs. “ from 
My Life ;” to which are added Memoirs of the 
Campaigns of 1813 and 1814. By Baron Von 
Miiffling. Edited, with introduetion and notes, 
by Colonel Philip Yorke. In 8vo. 

“Memoirs of Llustrious European Charac- 
ters.” By Lamartine. In 8vo. 

A new edition of Colonel Mundy’s “Our 
Antipodes ;” or, Residence and Rambles in the 
Australian Colonies; with a Glimpse at the 
Gold Fields in 1851. In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 
with illustrations. ne thillings F 

In post 8vo, seven ings and sixpence, 
fuocienatedaeet edition revised of a reprint 

of the Narrative of “The United States - 
dition to the River Jordan and the Dead Sea.” 
By W. F. Lynch, US.N., Commander of the 
Expedition. 

“The History of New York.” By J. R. 
Brodhead. In 8vo. Shortly to appear from 
the press of the Harpers. 

“Narrative of a Religions Journey in the 
East in 1850—51.” By the Abbé De St. Mi- 
chon. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

New three shillings and sixpence editions of 
Beckford’s “ Italy,” and “ Visit to the Monaste. 
ries of Batalha and Aleobaga,” 


Mr. Leicu Honr is about to fayor the world 
with “The Religion of the Heart; a Ritual 
and Book of Exercises, for the e of such 

iously disposed persons as are not of any visi- 
le Church.” J. Chapman, 

W. Picxermve has published “Light and 
Shade, or the Young Artist.” Miss A. H. 
Drvry, author of the delightful tale of “ Kast- 
bury ;” also “ Reynard the Fox,” Goethe's ver- 
sion translated, with illustrations by J. Wolf. 
Part I. 

“Fennell’s Shakspeare Repository, No. 1,” is 
the title of a new serial to be devoted to 
Shakspeariane. It is issued from the office of 


y Leopold | 
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nage ee Railway Guide, at the moderate 


“Two Sisters” have undertaken “The His. 
tory of England made Easy.” Price 2s. Dar. 
ton & Co. 

“The School for Dreamers,” is the rousing 
title of a Novel by T. Gwynne, author of the 
“School for Fathers.” Sarre, Evper & Co. 

The following seems to be of the “Machine 
Poetry” order :—* 60,466,176 verses for one 
shilling. ‘Meymott’s Poikillostichon; or, Ma- 
nifold Verse-Maker, in Commemoration of His 
Grace the late Duke of Wellington.’ It is ea- 
pable of forming the above incredible number 
of epitaphs on the greatest man of his day, and 
would oceupy 230 years to form all the various 
combinations of this literary curiosity. Also, 
‘Laughter for Christmas. Meymott’'s Poikil- 
lostichon, No, 2, Nursery Rhymes ;’ producing 
an astounding quantity of ludicrous combina- 
tions from Old Mother Hubbard, Little Miss 
Horner, Old Widdle Waddle, &c., &e.” Price 1s. 
London, Ackerman & Co., 96 Strand. 

A book of promise is announced by Parker 
& Soy. “Goethe's opinions on the World, 
Mankind, Literature, Science, and Art; ex- 
tracted from his Communications and Corres- 
pondence.” 


A New edition of the Fathers of the Church— 
about twenty—is in course of publication in 
Paris, under the revision and with the notes, 
of the erudite Abbé Caillau. Five hundred 
copies of the works of St. Augustin have been 
separately struck off on vellum, at a hundred 
and twenty franes the copy. An eminent ad- 
junct Professor of the Paris Faculty of Medi- 
cine, Dr. Bayle, has given the French 
translation of the famous Treatise of Medical 
Pathology by Joseph Frank, Professor of Clini- 
cal Medicine in the University of Wilna. The 
me is in 18 octavos; the translation in 6 

ouble columns—3450 : it is deemed 
the most comprehensive of treatises concerning 
medical practice. The Russian savant, P. de 
Tehihatcheff, is publishing, in Paris, a Physical, 
Statistical, and Archeological description of 
Asia Minor: the work will » in four con- 
secutive with Map and Atlas: Price of 
the whole, four hundred franes. The eighth 
volume of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Seiences is issued ;—a quarto of 100 sheets. 

We have at length the first yolume of the 
Journey around the Red Sea, and in the Bibli- 
eal Regions, from December, 1850, to April, 
1851, by M. F. de Sauley, member of the Insti- 
tute. The work comes forth under the aus- 
pices of the Minister of Public Instruction. The 
narrative part consists of two large octavos ; 
the number of the scientific and artistic is not 
announced. Macgregor, the member of the 
British Parliament, has published a Synthetical 
View of the Results of rs 7 Commercial and 
Financial Legislation. e important ques- 
tion of Ecclesiastical Convocation in England, 
the — is generally assigned to the volume 
enti The Convoeations of the Two Pro- 
vinees, by George Trevor, Canon of York. It 
contains all the information and argument tv 
be desired—and well digested. 

The Natural Hi of the Canary Islands, by 
Messrs. Barker, Webb, and Bérthelot, is now 
advertised as complete in three id quar- 
tos, with folio atlas :—price of colored eopies, 
nearly fourteen hundred franes ; half price for 
the uncolored. ‘The work has been in the press 
for nearly six years, and a ander the 
auspices of the Minister of Public Instruction. 
You may remark that the Uncle Tom-mania 
has become the subject of caricature in Lon- 
don on the stage and in the pri It 
is now the same in Paris; the ridiculwm acri 
may accom more for the eure, than the 
soundest and soberest reasoning. That weekly 
repertory of fun, Le Journal pour Rire, ha 


aseries of comical illustrations of the arriva 
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and fate of Uncle Tom in the French capital. 


e arriving from America unexpectedly, 
with em wealth, is an old expedient, which 
had been used to extreme triteness, of the Paris 
playwrights. Tom appears with many bags 
of gold, to relieve authors and managers from | 
the straits to which they were reduced; soon, 
there is a terrible shower of Toms, and the real 
one can no longer be distinguished. Some other 
jokes of the kind, at the expense of the herd of 
translators, and the dandies wearing black pale- 
tots, from sympathy, are well imagined.— | 
Walsh's Paris Correspondence of the Journal 
of Commerce. 


The following curious article has been tra- | 
velling among the newspapers of this country, | 
going into every village and town where there | 
isone, We copy from the Daily Times, — 
21, where it is inserted, appearing in the Pic- | 
torial Times originally, a London newspaper. | 

“ Fortunes Made by Advertising —From a | 
small pamphlet, entitled ‘The Art of Making | 
Money,’ an extract has been taken, and is going | 
the round of the provincial press, pointing out | 
the facility of making immense sums by the | 
simple process of continuous advertising. | 
Doubtless large sums have been, are, and will | 
be made by such a system by certain persons | 
of ability, who no doubt would make their way | 
in the world if called upon to play different | 
parts on the great stage of life; but to suppose | 
that men in general must, as a matter of 
course, acquire wealth by such means, is as ab- 
surd as to imagine that all the penniless and 
shoeless of London are capable of rising to the 
dignity and wealth of an alderman or the lord 
mayor of London simply by reading the 
*Young Man’s Best Companion.’ Money is 
not so easily made as the writer of the article 





referred to would lead people to suppose ; if it | 4 


be so, few need be poor. But to our text: 
fortunes made by advertising. Undoubtedly 
the greatest man of the day, as an advertiser, is 
Holloway, who expends the enormous sum of 
twenty thousand pounds annually in adver- 
tisements alone; his name is not only to be 
seen in nearly every paper and periodical pub- 
lished in the British Isles, but, as if this coun- 
try was too small for this individual's exploits, 
he stretches over the whole of India, having 
agents in all the different parts of the upper, 
central, and lower provinces of that immense 
country, publishing his medicaments in the 
Hindoo, Oordoo, Goozratee, and other native 
languages, so that the Indian public can take 
his Pills and use his Ointment according to ge- 
neral directions, as a Cockney would do within 
the sound of Bow Bells. We find him again 
at Hong Kong and Canton, making his medi- 


cines known to the Celestials by means of a|4 


Chinese translation. We trace him from thence 
to the Philippine islands, where he is circulat- 
ing his preparations in the native languages. 
At Singapore he has a | oe: his agents 
there supply all the Islands in the Indian Seas. 
His advertisements are published in most of 
the papers at Sydney, Hobart Town, Launces- 
ton, Adelaide, Port Philip, and indeed in al- 
most every town of that vast portion of the 
British gn turning homewards, we 
find his Pills Ointment selling at Val 

raiso, Lima, Callao, and other ports in the Pa- 
cific. Doubling the Horn, we track him in the 
Atlantic—Monte Video, Buenos Ayres, Santos, 


Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, and Pernambuco: he is 
advertising in those in Spanish and Por- 
tuguese. In all the British West India Islands, 


as also in the Upper and Lower Canadas, and 
the neighboring provinces of Nova Scotia and 
hoe ene his medicines are as familiarly 
wh, 80 eve ist, as they are 
athome. In the ediberras re find them 
pony Be Malta, Corfu, Athens, and Alexan- 
dria, besides at Tunis and other portions of the 
States. Any one taking the trouble 

to look at the ‘Journal’ and ‘Courier’ of Con- 





| an agent on the River Gambia: also at Sierra | 


stantinople, may find in these, as well as other 
— that Holloway’s medicines are regu- 

rly advertised and selling throughout the 
Turkish empire; and even in Russia, where an 
almost insurmountable barrier exists, the laws 


Washington (G.)—Reprint of the Original Letters from 
Washington to Joseph Reed, Lei = J the American Re- 
volution, referred to in the pamphlets of Lord Mahon 
and Mr. Sparks, by William B. Reed, &vo. pp. 155 (Phila- 
delphia, N. Hart). 

Winslow (H.)—Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, de 
signed for a text book and for private reading. 12mo. 


Ee > Pp. 416 (Boston, Jenks, Hickling & Swan). 
there prohibiting the entrée of patent medi- ite (Rev. C. I.)—Life of Mrs. F. A. Eotem, Doundeenn of 
cines, olloway’s in enuity has been at work, the Sisters or Daughters of Charity in the United 


States of America, with extracts from her writings. 
12mo. pp. 581 (Dunigan & Brother). 

Whittier (J. G.)—The Chapel of the Hermits, and other 
Poems. 12mo. pp. 118 (Boston, Ticknor, Reed & Fields). 

Worcester (J. E.)—A Comprehensive Pronouncing and 
Explanatory Dictionary of the English Language. Ke 
vised edition, 12mo. pp. 526. 

—— —-——_—-— A oe 
the English Language. 18 
Hickling & Swan). 


and obviates this difficulty by forwarding sup- 
plies to his agent at Odessa, a port situated on 
the Black Sea, where they filter themselves 
surreptitiously by various channels, into the 
very heart of the empire. Africa has not been | 
forgotten by this indefatigable man, who has | 





Pronouncing Dictionary of 
mo, pp. 352 (Boston, Jenks, 


REPRINTS. 

Leone, the ehanesest of the world, the inha- | Alison (A) History of Europe, from the Fall of, Napote- 
bitants readily avail themselves of the Oint-| Columns (Harper & Brothers)” PP 1%: double 
ment and Pills; thus we ean show our readers | Chambers’s Papers for the People; vols. 11 and 12, 8vo. 


- A . 520 (Philadelphia, J. W. »). 
that Holloway has made the complete cireult | Chambers (R.)—The Life and Works of Robert Burns, in 
of the globe, commencing with India, and | _4 volumes 12mo. ; vol. 4, pp. 336 (Harper & Brothers). 


. - a | Cornelii Nepotis Liber de Excellent Ducibus, etc. 
ending, as we do, with the Cape of Good | ~Tsmo. pp. 216 Blanchard & Lea). bus Ducibus, ete 


"ha ; ici . i 4 | De Quincey (T.)—Essays on the Poets, and other English 
Hope, where his medicines are published in the Writers. iSmo. pp’ 296 (Boston’” ‘Ticknor. Real t 
Duteh and English languages: and while |_ Fields). ‘ 
speaking of Dutch, we have heard that he has Lytton (Sir E. B.—My Novel; or, Varieties in English 
made large shipments to Holland, and is about | Motherwell (W.)—Poetical Works, includin 


Life; Part Il. 8vo. pp. 416 (Harper & Brothers). 
r . 4 ork his Posthu- 
advertising in every paper or periodical pub- eee 12mo. pp. 516 (Boston, 


icknor, Reed 
lished in that kingdom: we might add that he | My Scrapes and Escapes; or, the Adventures of a Stu- 


4 wey -| dent, by one of the Faculty. Illustrated, 12mo. pp. 336 
as also started his medicine in some parts of , (Stringer & Townsend)” ree pia: 
France; in some portions of Germany ; as also | N. M.—Hester Somerset. 8vo. pp. 191 (Philadelphia, A. 


in some of the Italian states. We have been | one. (B.)—Na 
at some little trouble to collect all these facts, | 
ecause we fear that the article before alluded | 


leon in Exile; or, A Voice from 8t. 
Helena. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 512, 552 (W. Gowans). 
Scott (W.—Waverley Novels—Vol. 22. Anne of Geier- 








he Art of Maki M = leul a grein; or. the seden of the ry iene. po. 279. Veo. 
to, ‘the Art of Making oney,’ 18 calculated to | astie Dangerous, tales of a Grandfather. 0. 
: . | . 284, ¢ , 8. H. . BLM q 
lead ee to spend their means in the hope | + cae ame 5 Gide Hoboct ot Pavia” » = 
(as the author states) of making a hundred 2 vols. in one, pp. 248, 238 (Boston, 8. H. Parker & B. B. 


d a. te ae : ° Mussey & Co 
thousan pounds In six years for their pains, | scott c veg Waresey, Rovels, vas. 9, 10. 8vo. 
i > | pp.3 5 cts. ea, (Philadelphia, A. Hart), 
by holding up as an easy example to follow | .0.itia (chas.)The Cabin Book sor National Charac- 
such a man as Holloway, who is really a Na- |“ teristies—trans. by Sarah Powell—illustrated 12mo. 
leon inhisway. Many may have the means, | {!¢ndon, Ingram Cooke & Co.; New York, Bangs, Bro. 
but have they the knowledge, ability, energy, | Sewell (E. M)—A First History of Greece. 12mo. pp. 358 


5 . Paths (D. Appleton & Co. 

udgment, and anya ceed necessary! Failing | gincancler (J. H.)— he Life of Field-Marshal the Duke of 

In any one of these requisites, a total Joss is | Wellin eet. hg AS ~! a. In- 
‘ . gram Cooke & Co.: New York. Bangs. Bro. m, 

certain. Holloway is a man calculated to UN- | Uncle Tom's Cabin Almanac—iliustrated,. Svo. pp. 72 (Lon- 

dertake any enterprise requiring immense en- | don. John Cassell; New York, Bunnell & Price ) 


ergies of body and mind. He has made a large | ———— 
fortune by his labors; and is, we should a ‘CONTINUATION OF SELECTIONS 
Pre every day greatly increasing his wealth. | 1294 4 COLLECTION OF RARE AND VA- 
f course it is not to our interest to deter the | ; mat leet See ee 
publie from advertising; but, as guardians of | LUABLE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
their interest, we thik it our incumbent duty | FOR SALE BY HORACE H. MOORE, 


to place a lighthouse upon what we consider a | MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, 


dangerous shoal, which may preg sooner Or | Corner of Hanover Street und Exchange Place. 
later prevent shipwreck and ruin to the san-| §__ CONSTANTINOPLE, ANCIENT AND 
guine and inexperienced about to navigate in MODERN, with Excursions to the Shores and Islands 


such waters. : 1 of the Archipelago, Res Dallaway. With Tlus- 

“The Editor of the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ in | 9—BUCKINGHAM'S TRAVELS AMONG 
a number published about three years ago, THE ARAB TRIBES Inhabiting the Countries Fast 
stated, that he considered he was making a de- of Syria and Palestine, and through the Plains of 
sirable bequest to posterity, by handing down Plates, Maps, &c., 4to, half-calf, Logdon, 18%. ; 
to them the amount of talent and ability re- | 10.—BU CKINGHAM'S TRAVELS IN ME- 
uired by the present class of large adverti- | SOPOTAMLA. thro Asia Minor to Babylon, &e. 
sers. At that period Holloway’s mode of ad-| 1)_ABORDE'S TABLEAU X de la Suisse; 
vertising was most prominently set forth: and Pittoresque faite dans les XII, Can- 
if these remarks, conjointly with his, should | tyes co Cone Zeros ait Pare ie de 
descend to a generation to come, it will be | }9_OL.EARIUS'S VOYAGES AND TRA- 
known to what extent the subject of this arti- | VELS OF THE AMBASSADORS, containing a Com 
cle was able to carry out his views, together | plete listers of Minpsory. Sartary, Peres. Sc, with 
with the consequent expenditure in making | 








ou, Voy 
tons du Co 


the Travels of J.A. Mandelsio. With curious Plates 
and Maps, folio, London, 1669. : 
known the merits of his preparations to nearly | as reat eee — = 
| “tT. n r ° ersia, 
the whole world.” | the A indies Folio, Fine Copy with Plates. Lon 
; on, . 
14.—NORDENS’S VOYAGE D'EGYPTE et 
LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES | 
FROM THE 22D JAN., TO THE 5TH FEB., 1855. Go Netiie. Beoad edition, with many Pintes and 


; 3¥ 8. 4to. calf. I 1795. 3 
Manners, and | 15—CHANDLERSS TRAVELS IN ASIA 















Dew (T.)—A Digest of the Laws, Customs, 
j MINOR. 2 vols. 4to. calf. Oxford, 1775. 
R288 (De ee es et | 16 —CHARLEVOLX, HiSTOIRE DU PARA. 
a at Pa ny tly a QUAY. With Maps, &c.,3 vols. 4to. half-calf. Paris, 
Oe er an Caland Boston of a |17—MOLINA SAGGIO SULLA STORIA 
rice, on a plan to the capacity of youth. 12mo. | NATURALE DEL CHILI. Second edition, 4to. Bo- 
Mahahan (A. B.D. 4 Cathelic Crurch and Natural. | , i a : cay : 
wits ets the Feseai end Highway: or, Wan-| PICKERING'S RACES OF MAN. 
fee 388 (Phitadetpl i. Grambo & Co.) | PIOKERING'S RACES OF MAN, QUARTO 
Peter —_ i An , vémo. | rm A few coples of the above work want 
aie phe esr Jaber, and other | BORAGE WOOO, 
Poems. 8ve HH. Whitney) 27 MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, 
Vv a as }~ ; ora t with the Spirit. {5 NEW YORK. 
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MACAULAY’S SPEECHES. 


PPO 


WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK, 


SPEECHES, 


BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE THOMAS BABINGTON MACAUBAY, 


AUTHOR OF “THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND,” “LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME,” 


“ESSAYS FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW,” &C. 
2 vols. one cloth, $2. 


ewe ae CO 


DESCRIPTIVE EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 
“ These S es, which are now for the first time brought 2 are waneetaed ote in a connected and complete series from the standard authority, 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. They embrace the whole ed orator’s course in the House of Commons, from 1830 to the pre- 
sent vee ce Ty them will be found in due chronological wae o.oo several Speeches on the Reform Bill, which brought the orator so promi- 
nently ard in the arena of the House of Commons and before the world, in his vindication of the extension of the suffrage and the principles of 
representation, supported by every resource of wit, skilful argument, ingenuity of detail, and historical precedent, including those me pas- 
sages on the lessons of the French and English Revolutions ; the discussion of questions growing out of the agitations in Ireland in 1833, and later, the 
measures of repression, the reform of the Protestant Chur -h Establishment, the Maynooth College ; his eloquent review of the East India 
policy, which recalls the triumphs of Burke ; his Co Copyright speeches, in which he plices literary pr pe Rreaty of on the ground of expediency ; his views 
on the Corn Laws, the Ballot, the Charter petition, the Dissenters’ Chapel Bill; his remarks on the Washington ; with many discussions 
incidental to these and other important topics, springing up during his arliamentary career.” 


J. S. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Srreer, New York. 


J. B. STEEL, J.B.STEEL, SEQUEL " 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, | PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, & STATIONER,|' TO “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 


No. 60 Camp srrert, New Or.eans. NO. 60 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 57,000 COPIES SOLD. 


— s ” 
Among his extensive and well selected stock of LAW ishand Frene — band MEDION SCIENTIFIC and SeutOO, Everybody who has read “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


BOOKS, will be found the following, which he offers at | BOOKS, CLASS iN UAL and RARY WORKS, CHEAP | will read this sequel, 
very low prices: ; eng: wee . . 
Tee nics. Do. Obligations convent. | STATIONERY, DOMESTIC AND PorEIGN, BLANK| Uncle Tom in E 
civ Code of | Louisiana. 2 de 3° vente, etc. _| BOOKS and CARDS of every description. Or, A PROOF THAT BLAC oe 
e Na et Cod uf PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING A SEQUEL TO “‘ UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 
Cooper’ 8 raise Boston —— with neatness and dispatch. Price 25 5 
gt : D-eolt. r J. 3. Whites PRINTING TYPES, &c 
a ee eanpelt hosel Hoel Li bei — celebrated — ist" * " deo eh Tom in Balan = ae of the novel- 
} elde rr main. — ve’ 
. | Pardeause Cours de Droit! AT’ No, 60 CAMP STREET, eg hamis cst so rife among 
Commerciale. us ite contains delineations 
Opposite Commercial Place. orn the oS 
outioest. 8. Admiralty, | Abbott en Sipping. bia publications who have read any ofthe 
Conkling’s Treatise. | Angell’s Law of Carriers. PANCY ARTICLES, - not ¢ 
Blackstone s Commenta- “Be oo Water Seamaes, ete. Adapted for Presents at all seasons of the year. 
Wheaton's International. M4 1 aman nen Th TING DESKS. 


rnourd and Maché. 
Os | Browns ¢ Civiland Admiral: | oprenr hy MERE ie Bhe sah 
Vattel’s Law of Nations. 


Betts's Namiralty Practice, | /ADIES’ FANCY INKSTANDS—a great variety. 
be - naa 's Amer. Criminal 


| 
| Burrill’s New Law Diction- PORTFOLIO, 
Roseve’ 's Crim. Evidence. | Dyasiagute Nat. and Pol. PORTE. MONA NN AIES, 
| 
} 
| 














ary. Various styles and sizes, with or without lock and key. 
French Law Books. Bey on SaretnlD. ny. | FANCY PEN HOLDERS. 
Crvm Law. WEIGHTS, and 
Pothier thavres comple” FANCY NOTE and BILLET-DOUX PAPERS, with Em- it is full of thrilling scenes of slays life, both 
Dereatea, Contrat de Mar. Collier on Partnership. adr’ PEN. ne PEN in creat variety, of the new- uth.”"— @ Save snip, and < on the plantation at th 


okseatiitinctintadi est and best kinds. For to Uncle Tom's Cabin yay a work publish- 
TO THE NEW ORLEANS STATIONERS’ WAREHOUSE, ‘in re-issued by tag 2 York. 


and 
MEMBERS OF THE LOUISIANA BAR. | —® J. B. STEEL, 60 Camp stamer. | Th18 5 edie interest Stowe’ ‘ahi 
HE Undersigned has the following works, At No. 60 Camp street, A. D. FAILING, Publisher, 


elating to the LAWS-OF LOUISIANA, which he is No 21 Ann st N. Y. 
. pared to sell for cash, at a very great reduction upon Opposite Commercial Place. reet, 


— (@ This work may be had of all Booksellers. 
the prices formerly demand ded: LAW TEXT BOOKS & 
MARTIN’S REPORTS ‘ases hn Siventnnd in ’ si . 
Rec ded to Students by the Professors of the Uni- 
— versity of . " J.C. MORGAN, 
t2 The diachsibiay respec solicits the attention of 


cois apreer M 
otes of Reference to subseque the Students, and the generally, N 
fre Sie Rech) aS =| obama ae — LITERARY DEPOT, 
tates, and Civil Cod of Practice, atpoe these decisions aie. L AW B tho KS ’ : EXCHANGE PLACE, 
were r rr 
at Law. New eaition, Tela. ‘The original twenty vo- | Uvton, and witich he ofers a¢ prices that cannot fail to | __ ADJOINING THE FOST OFFICE, NEW ORLEANS, 
lumes in ten ten volumes, without abbreviation. | give satisfaction to purchasers. Kes t variety 
Price $6 per volume, cash ¢@~ Call and examine the stock and prices of t . 
J. B. STEEL, 60 Camp street, 
New Orleans. 5 tf 


ap 
represented sequel to 
oti | Code of Louisiana, TAPER-STANDS, | Uncle at ee and most powerfully written 
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eae MEDICAL TEXT BOOKS, 


BENJAMIN AND SLIDELL’S DIGEST, enlarged. RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF 


est of all the Decisions of the Supreme Court of tade THE UNIVERSITY IN a mpi 
na, down to the thirteenth volume of Louisiana Re- e Subscriber 


DEsLiee bi DIGEST. Taig » a contionstion of of Benjamin | sion of of the Students of his extensive and verity, and the Profee stock of 
s Digest F eeat, and 


names, 5 p 
; MEDICAL AND SURGICAL WORKS, | "Price eh A'tew copies of the late edition, 
oiaLiS® Qe SPE X fon al aan Bhion, and whe aed he offre at prices that cannot fail » TAYLOR & MAURY, - 
Booksellers, near St., Washington, D. C. 
{5 tf ” aR STEEL. AMP STREET. Catan e=amnine the wrk Spd proof ae 29 tf 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS. 
Manufacturer’s Warchouse, 
No. 91 Joun street, New York, 
Where a large Stock of these well known Pens, suitable 


ption of writing, may always be found, and 
(hich. vy oeered to the Trade on ral terms. 


MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufacturers of 
Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


iptions, and Designating Num- 


with the same Ni Descript 
to impose on buyers! 


bers, as HIS Pens, 8 


OBSERVE! 

All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOT1’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his si re on the reverse side. 

None are genuine, and the Public is advised 
further, that in all cases w his Numbers, and the 
phraseology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties 
(with especial reference to his No. 303), THE PENS are NOT 
made by him, though asserted so to be. 

M5 ef HENRY OWEN, Acenrt. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


MIRACULOUS CURE AFTER 43 YEARS’ 
ee SUFFERING. 


ract Letter from Mr. William Galpin, of 70, 
Batpadt Oe Letter pom uth, dated May 1th. 861, 


OLLOWAY, 
of 18, my wife (who is now 61), caught 
settled nd 





inflamed. Her agonies were distractin 


tisements, and advised her to try your Pills and Oint- 
ment; and as a last resource, after every other remedy 
had proved useless, she consented to do so. She com- 
menced six weeks ago, and, strange to relate, is now in 
good health. Her legs are painless, without seam or scar, 
and her sleep sound and Undlatarbed. Could you have 
wi the sufferings of my wife during the last 43 
ears, and contrast them with her present enjoyment of 
ealth, you would indeed feel delighted in having been 
the means of so greatly alleviating the sufferings of a 


fellow-creature. 
(Signed) WILLIAM GALPIN. 


A PERSON 70 YEARS OF AGE CURED OF A BAD LEG 
OF 30 YEARS’ STANDING. 


Copy of a Letter from Mr. Wetiam Anse. Builder of 
ras . 


, newer 
ated May 31st, 1851. 
To Professor HoLLoway, 
Sin,—I suffered for a period of thirty years from a bad 
leg, the result of two or three different accidents at Gas 
orks; accompanied by scorbutic symptoms. I had re- 
course to a variety of medical advice, without deriving 
any benefit, and was even told that the leg must be am- 
pu ted, yet, in —_ to that opinion, your Pills and 
nt ted a complete cure in sc short a 
time, that few who had not witnessed it would credit the 
fact. Signed WILLIAM ABRBS. 
The truth of this statement can be verified by Mr. W. 
P. England, Chemist, 13 Market Street, Huddersfield. 


A Sanaa BAD BREAST CURED IN ONE MONTH. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Frederick. Turner, © 
Penshurst, Kent, dated December 13th, 1850. y 
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month a perfect cure was eiownd, and the 

various other branches of my ly have derived from 
their use is really astonishing. I now strongly recom- 
mend them to all my friends. 

(Signed) FREDERICK TURNER. 


tre hp A ~~ Gta Ointment in 
Bad Legs, mney Corns (Soft), ree heumation, 
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NEW WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 





BY 


145 NASSAU STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH’S; | 
Or, SuPERANNUATED. 
By Rev. P. W. Suerron Author of “Salander and the | 


ragon. 
lvol. 12mo. Price #1. 


This book belongs to that class of works at the head of | 
which should be placed “The Poor Vicar,” and “Sunny | 
Side.” It is an unvarnished and simple tale of the life of | 
a country parson, written in an unaffected style of pure | 
English, and portraying with life-like accuracy the | 
amusing incidents, the petty annoyances, the sore trials, | 
and various events occurring in the experience of a | 
faithful minister of the Gospel. 

“ The numerous readers of ‘Sunny Side,’ and ‘ A Peep | 
at Number Five,’ will here find something more of the | 
same sort. The lights and shadows, and especially some | 
of the latter, of clerical life, are well brought out.”— The 

resbyterian. 

“In it, he sketches the life and duties of a country par- 
son, not in the solemn, quaint manner of old George Her- 
bert, but in the form of a continuous narrative. Mr. 
Shelton writes in a serious, simple style, and with a great 
deal of quiet humor.”—Zvening Post. 


> Y ’ ‘ oF Pal ~ al 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By DowaLp MacLxop. 
1 vol. 12mo, #1. | 
“ We can but commend this work to our readers as one | 
of unflagging interest, from the beginning to the end; 
written in language simple but often exceedingly pic- 
turesque, and always in pesging with She particular | 
theme in hand.”—Anickerbocker Magazine. } 
“A fresher, pleasanter, more vivacious biography we 
have seldom read.”— Temp. Courier. 


A PASTOR’S LEGACY. 
BEING SERMONS ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS, 

By the late Rev. Ersxisr Mason, D.D. 
With a brief Memoir of the Author, by Rev. Wm. 
Adams, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
“The fine union of argument and exhortation, of doc- | 
trinal and practical; the clear, elevated style, the can- | 
dor and manliness, and the evangelical sentiments of the } 


discourses, make them models of homiletical writings.”— 
N. Y. Evangelist. 








2d Edition. 


SECOND EDITION. 
PIONEER WOMEN OF THE WEST. 


By Mrs. Etter. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.25. 
A Domestic History of the Early Settlement of the | 
Western States, giving a connected view of the Incidents, | 
and Manners of Pioneer Life, embracing Memoirs 
of Mrs. Boone, Mrs. Renton, &c. 





REV. DR. ALEXANDER'S NEW 
WORK. 


CONSOLATION | 


| In Discourses on Select Topics, addressed to the Suffering 


People of God. By Jas. W. ALEXANDER, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo 
Price $2. 

“They are marked with that yigor of thought, and 
happy simplicity of language, which characterize the’ 
pulpit labors of the learned and excellent divine, and 
abound with the most apqccoriote reflections for such as 


are experiencing the trials of Christian life.”"— 
Daily Times. 


HEART HISTORIES AND LIFE 
PICTURES. 
By T. 8. Artuvr. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 

“ A collection of beautiful, touching heart histories.”— 
Olive Branch. oe — 

“It portrays life-like scenes with an elegant vivacity 
that cannot fail to interest, while it exhibits, in their true 
light, many of the prevailing errors and follies sometimes 
played off in the relations of commercial and social life.” 


Christian Observer. 





FOURTH THOUSAND. 
FRANK FREEMAN’S BARBER 
SHOP. 

By Rey. B. R. Hatt, D.D. 1 vol. 2mo. Miustrated. 81. 

“The author describes with graphic power; his com 
mand of strong, expressive aele is unbounded ; he does 
not mince matters, but throws out his thoughts in the 
sterling Saxon. There is a raciness about his style, trul 


refreshing. His thoughts are vigorous and original. 
Some of the humorous touches are irresistible.”— ort. 


| land Transcript. 


“The style is highly animated, and many of the scenes 
and incidents are given with much fervor.”"—Philadel 


| phia Inquirer. 


“ All we have to say is, buy the book, buy it for Frank's 
sake, for the Friends’ sake, for your own sake, if you want 
something that will strongly, deeply interest you.”—Sa 
turday Courier. 

THE PROGRESS OF NATIONS 
In Civilization, Productive Industry, Wealth, and Popu 
lation. Lllustrated by Statistics of Mining, Agriculture, 

Manufactures, Commerce, Coin, Banking, Internal Im- 

provements, Emigration and Population. By Ezra C. 

SEAMAN. lvol.12mo, $1.50. 

* We have not met, for some time, with a work of more 
value and interest on the topics which it handles. Asa 
book of constant reference, it will prove of great service 
in every library.”"—Hartford Courant. 





FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


AND OTHER FOREIGN 


WORKS. 


537 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


eee 


§ advertiser respectfully invites attention to his stock, to which very large additions have 


recently been made, and are also now on the way. 

By the 
inte 

ration of well es 


tion of Catalogues and Lists from time to time exery facility will be offered to all classes of persons 
in the standard old and new books published in France, 
ed h those countries will secure a regular execution of all 


Igium, Spain, and Italy, and the direct co-ope- 
orders intrusted to me as 


ouses 
well as moderate prices; and these advantages will be realized at least as fully as through any other house. 


j15 3t 





FRANCIS HORSFALL, Librairie Ktrangere, 


TRUBNE 


537 Broapway. 


R & CO., 


(LATE DELF & TRUBNER), 


AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL LITERARY AGENCY, 


12 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
CONTINUE TO SUPPLY 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN (Old and Modern) 


BOOKS, PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPE 


RS, PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 


And everything connected with 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
They possss advantages, with respect to capital and experience, which enable them successfully to compete with 
London House. 


CONSIGNMENTS OF 


any 


AND ARTS. 


AMERICAN BOOKS 


From all parts of the United States, are respectfully solicited; and T. & Co. are at all times prepared to make advau- 
CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 


T. & Co. believe they are the only firm in the AMERICAN business who have established Agents in Paris, Vienna, S! 


ces of ONE HALF the invoice value. 


Petersburg, Ameterd Berlin, Copenhagen, Lei 
superior sdvantages for buying and velling on the 


&e., and dealing directly with these Agents, are able to offer 
tinent. dil 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED, 
THE FOOTPATH AND HIGHWAY ; 


oR, 
WANDERINGS OF AN AMERICAN IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
In 1851 and 52. 
BY BENJAMIN MORAN. 


This volume embodies the observations of the wather, made during t months’ wand correspond- 
ent for American J : and, as he travelled much o n foot, differs esse ren from those = ro countries 
vfews of them are given able, man language. Hie rc gndition of the people have, bee he visited every coun -4 
England but three, there will be much in the work of a novel and instructive char: character. en 


One vol. 12mo. Price $1 25. 


DAY DREAMS. 
BY MISS MARTHA ALLEN. 
One vol. 12mo. Price, paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 


SIMON KENTON ; 
OR, THE SCOUT’S REVENGE. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
BY JAMES WEIR. 
Illustrated, cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 50 cents. 


HISTORY OF THE 


NATION AL FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES. 
WITH COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY SCHUYLER HAMILTON, 
CAPTAIN BY BREVET, U. 8. A. 


One vol. crown 8vo. Price $1. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE. 
(LARGE TYPE.) 








THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE 


WITH A LIFE OF THE POET, 
AND NOTES, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, TOGETHER WITH A COPIOUS GLOSSARY. 
4 volumes 8vo. Price, cloth, $6. 


ee eee 


In Press. 
MARIE DE BERNIERE, THE MAROON, 
AND OTHER TALES. 
BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, 
1 vol. 12mo., cloth. Price $1 25. 


GREAT TRUTHS BY GREAT AUTHORS. 


A DICTIONARY OF AIDS TO REFLECTION—QUOTATIONS OF MAXIMS, META- 


PHORS, COUNSELS, CAUTIONS, APHORISMS, PROVERBS, éc., ée., 
IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


SELECTED FROM GREAT AUTHORS OF ALL AGES AND BOTH HEMISPHERES. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


MILTON’S WORKS—NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, 
WITH A LIFE, DISSERTATION, INDEX, AND NOTES, 
BY PROF. C. D. CLEVELAND. 

1 vol. royal 12mo., cloth. Price $1 25. 


THE MISSISSIPPI AND OHIO RIVERS; 
CONTAINING PLANS FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE DELTA FROM AN 
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A 
NEW AND COMPLETE 


GAZETTEER 
UNITED STATES, 


EDITED BY 
T. BALDWIN AND J. THOMAS, M.D., 
WITH 
A NEW AND SUPERB 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 


ENGRAVED UPON STEEL. 
IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION BY 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 





Tue publication of this, the most elaborate, 
thorough, and complete Gazetteer of the Unit- 
ed States ever attempted, has been delayed by 
the aBsoLute mrpossistuity of obtaining the 
FULL and compLere Census returns, without 
which any work of the sort must totally fail to 
answer the purpose for which a Gazetteer is es- 
pecially needed. The moment a publication of 
the Census returns is made by Congress—now 
looked for daily—this work will be completed 
and issued. 

The. plan upon which this new Gazetteer is 
arranged, will be found superior to any yet at- 
tempted, and perfectly adapted to the wants 
and convenience of those who consult its pages. 
This arrangement is strictly alphabetical, so 
that, by once referring to any name, the reader 
will be put in possession of all the requisite 
facts, and not be under the necessity of referring 
to one page for a description of a place, and 





9| to another for the statistics. 


Besides containing everything of value that is 
to be found in any other Gazetteer, a very large 
amount of new and valuable information, receiv- 
ed during the past five years from ovER two 
THOUSAND CORRESPONDENTS, in all parts of the 
country, will give to this new Gazetteer a value 
incomparably beyond any other work of the 
same character. Especially will it be found 
original and valuable, as giving in- 
formation about the NEWER PORTIONS of 
our country ; and it will contain notices of some 
THOUSANDS of towns, townships, and villages, not 
named in any Gazetteer yet published. 

It will be seen from this, that Lippi 


Grambo & Cc.’s new Gazetteer of the nited 
States will be the ONLY ONE UP 10 THE TIME, 


Those who wish to procure a work of 
this kind, will, therefore, do well to examine 
Gamadives 


etre Sites: 
BSTIGATIONS. OF THE UTA | out eeu aS" VING THE NAVIG. OF THE ceoien of din ten tk shows » Srey f 


E MO 
BY ese ELLET, 


OF THE 
JR., CIVIL An — 
One volume octavo. 


With Illustrations on Steel. 
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NATIONAL SERIES 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. Ss. BARNES & CO., 


q No. 51 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


SO LDBY H. W. DERBY & CO., CINCINNATI ;—J. B. STEELE, NEW ORLEANS ;— 
AND BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY, 















R. G. PARKER’S SCHOOL READERS. 


Parxen’s First—Second—Third—Fourth, and Rhetorical Reader. 


ORTHOGRAPHY AND GRAMMAR. 


Price's Spelling Book—Wnatcut’s Analytical Orthography—Mar1’s Orthoepist—Nortnenn’s Dictation Exercises—Ctarx’s Analysis. — 
Crarx’s English Grammar and Etymological Chart.—Day’s Art of Rhetoric. 


ELOCUTIONARY WORKS. 


Norrnenn’s Little Speaker.—American Speaker—School Dialogues—Zacuos’s New American Speaker.—High School Literature, 
by Monmonter. 


WILLARD’S HISTORIES AND CHARTS. 


History of the United States (large and small)—Universal History—Historic Guide-—Temple of Time.—Ancient, English, and 
Americen Chronology. 


DAVIES’S SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS. 


Table Book—First Lessons in Arithmetic—School Arithmetic—University Arithmetic—Elementary Algebra—Elementary Geometry — 
Practical Mathematics—Bourpon’s Algebra.—Lercrnper’s Geometry.—Surveying—Analytical Geometry.—Caleulus.— 
Descriptive Geometry.—Shades, Shadows, and Perspective. 


PARKER’S SCHOOL PHILOSOPHIES. 


1. Juvenile Philosophy.—2. First Lessons,—3. School Compendium. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCES. 


Cuamepers’s Treasury of Knowledge—Cuarx’s Drawing.—Rem and Bar's Chemistry—Hamitton’s Physiology —Cuamepgrs's Zoology — 
Page's Geology—MoIntrre on the Globes—Bartirrr’s Mechanics, Optics, and Astronomy.—Gittesrirr on Road Making. 
Greeory’s Chemistry. 


PENMANSHIP AND BOOK-KEEPING. 


Furton and Easran’s System, with Chirographic Charts. 


MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


Krvoster’s Juvenile Choir—Kuivestey’s Young Ladies’ Harp—Suerwoon's School Song and Hymn Book.—Sabbath School Gems 
BROOKS’S CLASSICS. 
Latin Lessons.—Greek Lessons.—Collectanea Evangelica—Ovid. 
ENGLISH POETS, WITH PROF. BOYD’S NOTES. 


Muttow’s Paradise Lost. 1 vol. 12mo—Youne’s Night Thoughts. 1 vol. 12mo—Tsomson’s Seasons, 1 vul. 12mo. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE FOR TEACHERS. 


Pace’s Theory and Practice of Teaching—Mansrrecp on American Education —Dx Tocqurvitie’s American Institutions.—Davies’s Logic 
and Utility of Mathematies—Warrs on the Improvement of the Mind—Key to Davies's Arithmetic and Algebra 5 
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POPULAR BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Money is se le and GOOD BOOKS will sell. 


- en 


Life of Henry Clay, by Greel nd Ber n meg $135 Brak Le ves from Western W by Mrs. Fuller, 
Life ‘ot Wassicen’ Denape he by OP Pockar I sr ete 100 


W: Pai tton, i2mo. 60 
ngs AAD to Dr. Judson, 12mo, 1 00 
in ” uate poeeipess, by D. 
Washin -~ 4 Jared Sparks, LL.D. iH 100 
ies of aay and Martha fashington, mother - 
and wife Geo, Washington, by C. Conkling, low, limo. 5 
witha rtral, in Methodist Preacher. by Bisho: ie Dr. Fisk, 


Life of Raoaivam Judson, of the Burman opal Meth a 100 
Mission. byt Clement Epi ipa 


iApes ot aoe three Mrs. Judsons, by A. W, Stewart, 
100 
ia ©. Headley. 12mo. 


‘ 13 
f John Quincy Adams, by William H. Seward, . History of nes 
Life of Louis Kossuth, Governor of >> by Py } ae 00 
. Head vol Lime. an introduction by Horace Gree- 
ey, 


RES SS 2 


12 

125 

ie 

oa jl 100 
8. Jenkins, 

1% 


Wild Western Seones, and iisnslccsices by H.R. 
Sel "Scenes octavo 2 50 


neral Zachary Taylor, by H. Montgomery 
ED . Mansfield, 12mo... 


fe o 
Life of Winfield Scott, 
Life of General nk erce, fourteenth’ President 
of the United States, by D. W. Bartlett, 12mo. 
Generals of the last War with Great Britain, 1mo. 
laves a Madison and Monroe, by J. Q. Adams, 


a 





R SS Sa REL 


—_—_ 


Life of Andrew Jackson, by John 8. Jenkins, l2mo. 
Ate « Christ and his Apostles, by Rev. J. Fleet- 


_ 
& 


yo. 

The American's Guardian of 

Rigourney. 

Women of the Bible &. 3. 

eve sketches, by Rev. P. C. Headley, illustrated, 
mo. 


Ghar T br lfmo 
r 


oo. re len, by Wm. “A. “Alcott, 


ane. 
Weeey Offering, le D. Holmes, lémo 
Summerfield, or Life on ‘the Farm, by Rev. D. K. 





% 


5 
123 


, 4 - Brayman, 
Silver r Cup of > of § +4 1s 
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The above Books are well printed, on good paper, metinon bound, and illustrated with steel 
portraits, frontispieces, &c. 


Tur Trape Supriiep on Liperat Terms py 


DERBY & MILLER, Avusury, N. Y., 
Or, DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Burrato, 


January 15th, January 31st, 
THE AUSTRALIAN CAPTIVE; being the. THE STRING OF PEARLS, for Boys and 


Adventures of William jophmens one the Cannibals — 
of Australia,—ddluatrated, 12 oe Girls, by T. 8. Arthur. 16mo., 75 cents. 


Jan 18¢h, February 3d, 


DICK WILSON: the seller's Victim; or SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN CEN- 
Humanity Fisading for the Maine Law—by Rev. J. K. | TRAL AMERICA, by Fred. Hardman. 12mo., $1 25. 


Comyn. 12mo 
January 22d, February 6th, 
BORDER WARS OF THE WEST, by Prof. THE LIFE OF LADY JANE GREY, by 
Frost. Octavo, 300 illustrations, $2 50. D. W. Bartlett. 12mo. 
January 28th, February 9th, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER; or, Home in POETS AND POETRY OF THE BIBLE, 
the Country, by J. L. Blake, D.D. i2mo., $1 50. by G. Gilfillan. 12mo., $1. 





PREPARING AND IN PRESS. 
THE LIFE 4 DANIEL WEBSTER. By B. F. Tefft, D.D., ; LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. By P. C. Headley, 
12mo., $1 Rmo., $1 25. 


Sum Sane OF MENRY CLAY. a letavo Baition. | To 

“ which is added his most able and popular Speeches, ON THE and Among the Diggings of 
oro. 48 Bo. (via By A Delane ot 

THE WRITINGS OF JAMES ARMINIUS, 3 vols. 8vo., 96. 


THE LIFE OF JOAN OF ARC. By D. W. Bartlett, PE AE oF ae eee wee. 
vocen 





THE LIFE OF MARY, the Mother of Christ,—12mo a. SELECT SPEECHES OF AMERICAN AUTHO 
WHY TA AMA TEMPERANC E MAN, aed alte Skete the Revolution to. the prese t time, edited he 
We Brown: I: 2mo. $1, pher Morgan, $1 25. 
DERBY & MILLER, Avpvurn, N. Y., 


j22 eow6t And DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Burraro, N. Y. 





BAXTER’S 


PATENT OIL PICTURES, 
FOR DRAWING ROOMS, ALBUMS, ETC. 
Imported and for sale by 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 NASSAU S&t., N. Y., 
And all Booksellers 8 throughout the States. 


10. Her Most Gracious Maj Full Le 
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11. rt, a Full Length Por 
me by ait ditto. 

Upwards af 400,000 Art ab cs Bus ve Portratte have b en 


. Tar Great Exursrrion, Exterior, on a iarge scale, Fo!. 
. Tas omaas EXHIBITION, INTERIOR, ditto. 
View From Richmond 
View Sy Harrow on the Hill. 
View from a aga ‘orest. 
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Gems of the ne Great Exhibition, No. 1 of the eseries (re 
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Indian Settlements in 

H. R. H. pleasent in Rettich Cane. a oene 
Windsor Castle: the Return from Hunting. 
Welsh Drovers. 


a Lake, North Wales. 


w on the River Camel, Cornwall. 
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ter Mill on the Wye. 
of the French Leaving Bu for Paris 
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BAXTER'S INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR OF 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
Now nana 0 Se Numbers, each com- 


THE GEMS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


The Series will be Published the size of the Paintings. 
5 Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are now reaty. 
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No. 314| 
NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, | 


346 anp 848 Broapway, 


Corner of Leonard street. ' 


| 


The Collection of Books, 
both for reference and circulation, is one of the largest | 
and best in this country. 

Room 


The 


js liberally and punctually a with American and 
Foreign Newspapers and Periodicals. 


The Alphabetical and Analytical | 








ogue, . | 
ais Library Rooms. Seven Hundred pages, foie | | 
A NEW SCHOOL BOOK 


FOR EVERY PRACTICAL MAN. 


RACTICAL MATHEMATICS with Draw- 

ing and Mensuration applied to the Mechanic Arts. 

y Cuartes Davies, LL.D., anthor of Arithmetic, Alge- 
<4 Geometry, &c. Price $i. 

This wan mesnes for every scholar and every youn 
man or mechanic that w understand the principles o: 
Geometry as applied to Architecture, Carpenters’ and Ma- 
sons’ wor call other ther mechanical powers, with mensura- 
tion of surfaces and solids, Re giver by 


AKNES & 
No, 51 John Street. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. are the Publishers of Professor 
Davies Course of Mathematics, now so favorab bly known 
— the United —. New — enlarg — 
of Davi re, Surveying, lemen' 
oe om es in Arithmetic, have cose been ute 
lis 





ENGRAVING. 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Pub- 

lishers, and Printers, that he still continues to carry 
on the business of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its 
branches. es are such that he is enabled to | 
execute all orders promptly, and in ony << of the Art, | 

the most reasonable terms; while t ience 
of many years enables him to feel perfect confidence in 
his efforts to give satisfaction to all who may favor him 
with their patronage. N ORR, No. 52 John street 
jsi ef (between Nassan and William), New York. 


NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE!! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 

TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 

AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, | 
AND BROKEN LIMBs, 
Read the following, and remember that the 
MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMPARABLE REMEDY, 


and we make our “assurance doubly sure ” by the testi 
a of a “ multitude of witnesses teful = | 
press! gments o 

the rich rich, and the nal statements of 











ions of the poor, the honest acknowl 
* official and and professio: 


EMINENT 1 PRACTISING PHYSICIANS. 


The chief in fent of this Liniment is an Oil, sublimed 
by veqants re, and no article on a lady’s toilet can be | 

found freer from : omreney or refuse 
the skin is only made the cleaner by its application. 


THE MUSTANG LINIMENT 
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DE WITT & DAVENPORT, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


156 NASSAU STREET, 


Have Just Published, 
CAPT. KYD; OR, THE WIZARD OF THE SEA. 


BY J. H. INGRAHAM, 
“ LAFITTE, THE PIRATE OF THE GULF,” 
Price 30 Cents. 


cinta 
HEADS AND HEARTS; OR, MY BROTHER THE COLONEL. 
ILLUSTRATED. Price 50 Cents, 
Pah ae 
Just Ready, 
RUTH GARNETT; OR, THE LOVES OF THE EARL OF ROCHESTER, 


BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
AUTHOR OF “ ROOKWOOD,” “OLD ST. PAUL'S,” “ WINDSOR CASTLE,” ETC. 


Price 30 Cents, 
— 
Will issue about the 15th of Feb., 
BEATRICE; OR, THE UNKNOWN RELATIVES. 


BY MISS SINCLAIR, 
AUTHOR OF “ MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS,” ETC., ETC. 


Price 50) Cents. Cloth, 75 Cents. 
—_—_——s—___ 


Will be ready about the 1st of March, 
LAFITTE; OR, THE PIRATE OF THE GULF. 


BY J. H. INGRAHAM, 
AUTHOR OF “CAPTAIN KYD; OR, THE WIZARD OF THE Ska,” 


Price 50 Cents. 
ae SN 
Also, in Preparation, 
MARK HURDLESTONE; OR, THE TWO BROTHERS. 
By MRS. MOODIE, Avruor or “Roveutne rr in tHe Busn,” &e, 
Price 0 Cents. Cloth, 7 Cents. 


AUTHOR OF ETC., ETC, 


ETC. 


Agents and Booksellers supplied on the lowest terms, by 


DE WITT & DAVENPORT, 


fh 156 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


GRAHAM FOR FEBRUARY. 


112 PAGES-SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


HE gwd Number of Granam’s inane containing one hundred and twelve ample 
pages, filled. with the choicest literature of the day, and illustrated with surpassing beaut 
| by Noveieas and other accomplished artists, will be ready on the 20th for delivery to the trade 
and subseribers. 


The publisher is 





tified to be able to announce, that the great increase of subscribers for 1853 enables him to 
| promise a large addition of Ge ene features for future numbers. John Sartain Kod. the accomplished mezzotint 
engraver, and former editor of Sartain’s M. e, has been added to our corps of ts, and we have the promise 
of some plates of rare clogasce and freshness from his burin. 

ement of Mr. Sartain, we show our friends the evidence of a determination to make Graham the 





has been before the not yet three years, and guly l In the Se 
leading illustrated monthly of the Union, despite of all doubts of the unbelievin 
reoenay | Setreseses nto ad ew York and the New Eng- Wesi vall puprore pay Ek still el in the literar: ry department as , affords us means. and by all 
th hout th yet ne y become a staple, and a | honest efforts strive to keep the position we have so long held among publishers of American monthly periodicals, in 
ont dameea Wet astern market tach atten finto spite of the competition from any quarter, fair or unfair. 
ed and for fally purpose n the uses of pe persons affict- CONTENTS. 
purposes ; ready we have near 
a estimonials like the following from the —-~ 4 CARACTACUS. A full page engrav y Loomis. THE SPIRITS OF FLOWERS. By J.A.Bone. 
RELIABLE SOURCES THE EMIG Music. Illustra f Devereux. JULES GERARD, tee African Lion Killer. By W. Jones. 
showing that for - | STERNBERG AND LIEBENSSEIN. THE LUCKY PENNY. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
| A TRIP TO THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. Megnatiz Tile Ilus- tS. ma E Emily Hermann. 
HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS trated by Devereux, with th the following bg engravit n TWO P From “Book of Snobs.” By W. M. 
it is likewise Blarne 7 Cae Co , Ban Thac a ay 
INVALUABLE! nes , Lad Renmnare’s 1 Island THE REFO MER. By H. Curtis. 
Ww Ae By Thomas Mayhew. Tilustra A WEDDING IN THE ay SER Rocnehetd Words. 
CAN MUSTE MG: Piggture in recommending the MEXI- THE FATE OF THE BLIGHTED FLOWER. By Thos. | ROMANCE OF RASCALITY, Whipple 
STANG LINIMENT to all our friends and cus-| Buchanan Read. SON were FROM THE IT ALAR By viarene Anna Lows. 
BRG as ie best article we have ever used RUINED CASTLE. . Alexander LIFE AND POETRY OF THOS. BUCHANAN READ. By 
used i P' NS, or GALLS in HORSES. We have | AN INCIDENT AT Ten HOTEL DE RAMBOUIL LET. fl- Chas ‘J. Peterson 
men hac@usively, and always effectually. Some of our trated. HE ROSE QUEEN. px Mr E. L. Cushing. 
well = it for severe and caren ps THANKSGIVING. By Mrs. Julia C. Do KIMBALL'S STUDENT 
awd ner asi ony ~_ Se it acts we | HE GAME oF ANG IENT ROME By Prank Forester. BLA Ok LS a: : ‘ Review of “ Cabin Literature.” 
abandon: ugustus nne. | § . F. Simmons. 
the use of any other t. CAROLINE. c. “ we N SEEING FO IN JACK CADE, 
J. M. HEWITT SPRINGS. By M. Pines; Sustrated by Devereux, with — OF Ligand of vigeeter : Werke of Shak- 
the ‘ollowing e vi —Girl at the Fountain, Cas- ; Essays and Tales in Pr ish Tales and 
{ AMERICAN EXPRESS CO talian "s Well, let Epring in Dorset, Sketches ; Rapeloen’ Dynasty: Pacers ’, De Quincey ; 
Foreman for Portia vt EXP . Well, Pool of Siloa Confessions of Fitz Boodle; Bancroft’s History of the 
r SULEN, VIRGIL & Co.'s, LINA; or, Tae Asutoxs. Continued. “by Mrs. Angele | United Bates: Trench on the Study of Words: Ladies’ 
Principal Offi hea ft ube diet EL. By Richard Hayward. Wren gt Cookery: rte of Tanning. Caer ging. 16 
ges er Third and Mar- vw cman's Rec My Novel; The Snecessful 
F LEMANS. Ms H. W. Herbert. Merchant ; coobes of Meagher; Homes of American 
ket Streets, St. Louis, and THE HE LONE 31 STAR. Chambers. Authors, meee 
804 Broapway, New York. The Terms for Gesnan are: Single Subscribers, $3; Single Copies, 25 cents. 
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A. G. BRAGG & Co., Proprietors. , 


j29 It DEWITT & DAVENPORT, New York Agents. 
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HARPERS’ 


Fes. 5, °53 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Iv order to complete the publication of “My Novel,” by Sir Epwarp Butwer Lytrox, without excluding any part of the “Bleak House,” 


by Mr. Dickens, or encroaching unduly upon the variety and general interest of the Macazrve, the Publishers add eight pages extra to the present 
Number, thus very considerably increasing the amount of its reading matter. 


HARPERS’ NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE has already reached a regular monthly issue of more than 100,000 COPIES, and is still steadily 
and rapidly increasing. The Publishers have endeavored, by a well directed use of the abundant resources at their command, to render it the most 


attractive and most useful Magazine for popular reading in the world ; and the extent to which their efforts have been successful is indicated by the 
fact, that it has attained a greater circulation than any similar periodical ever issued. 


Special efforts will be made to render it still more interesting and valuable during the present year. In addition to the usual ample and choice 
-selections of Foreign and Domestic Literature, an increased amount of Original Matter, by the ablest American Writers, will be hereafter furnished. 
The number of Pictorial Embellishments will be increased ; still greater variety will be given to its literary contents ; its Editorial and Miscellane- 
ous departments will be still further enlarged and strengthened ; special care will be taken to preserve the accuracy, completeness, impartiality, and 
usefulness of its Monthly Record of Current Events; and no labor or expense will be spared to render it in every way, and in all respects, still more 


worthy of the extraordinary favor with which it has been received. 


Harrers’ New Montaiy Macazine owes its success to the fact, that it presents mone reading matter, of a petrer quality, in @ MORE ELEGANT 


style, and at a cuEareRr rate, than any other publication, 


Subscribers in any part of the United States may now receive the 


Magazine by Mail, either from the Publishers, the Booksellers, or Periodical 


Agents, at three cents a number or thirty-six cents a year postage, payable at the Post-office where it is received. 


Terms.—The Magazine may be obtained of Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from 


Semi-annual Volumes, as completed, neatly bound in Clo 
at ——, cents each. ve Volumes are now ready, 


The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers ‘gratuitously to 
They will also wapgiy Cube o two persons at Five Dollars a year, of 
mencement can still be supplied. 


at Two Dollars, and Muslin Covers are 


the Publishers, at Tunez DoLiaRs a year, or -Five Cents a Number. The 


Twenty ¥ 
to those who wish to have their back Numbers uniformly bound, 


nts and Postmas and wit make Hhoral arranqomegie with th f ciggel th Megasine. 
ve persons at Ten Dollars Clergymen supplied at Dollars per year. =| from com. 
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CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


Memoirs of the Holy Land.—Mount Lebanon. 
By Jacos Assorr. 
Iuivstrations, from Drawings by Dérier.—Western Shore of the Sea.— 
Nazareth.—The Tumult at Nazareth.—The Dens.—Fountain at kmmaus.— 
Assault on the Robbers.—The Battle.—The Sea. 
Crusoe-Life.—Adventures in the Island of Juan Fer- 
nandez. By J. Ross Browne. 


ILLusTRATIONS.—Map of Juan Fernandez.—Leaving the Ship.—Boat ina 
Storm.—Struck by a Flaw.—Shipwrecked Sailor. —Juan Fernandez.—Cru- 
soe’s Castle.—Crusoe at Home.—Plan of the Convict-Cells.—The Convict- 
Cells.—Chilian Huts.—The Walrus.—Crusoe’s Cave.—Relic of Crusoe.— 
Crusoe’s Devotions.—The Valley.—Dreamland Crusoe.—Rescue of Friday. 
—Crusoe Asleep.—The Californians in Juan Fernandez.—Fishing.—Crusoe 


and his Comrades. 
Napoleon Bonaparte. By John S. C. Abbott. 


Ittvstrations, from Drawings by Dip_Ler.—Monument in the Place Ven- 
dome.—The Annexation of Genoa.—Ascending the Landgrafenburg.— 
Napoleon and the Guards.—Cavalry Charge.—Napoleon at the Tomb of 
Frederic the Great. 


Making Hay while the Sun Shines. By J. Smythe, Jr. 
The Two Skulls. 


Captain Bart and the Sea- Fox, 


From the German, by E. Rosinson. 


The Queen of the Canary Islands. 
Good Advice from Sir Walter Scott. 


My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. By Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton. (Concluded.) 





The Living Authors of England. 


Macaulay—James—Bulwer—Disraeli—Dickens—Warren—Carlyle—Cha!. 
mers. By ARCHIBALD ALISON. 


Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. 


Chapter XXXIII. Interlopers.—XXXIV. A Turn of the Screw.—XXXV. 
Esther's Narrative. 


ILLUsTRATIONS.—The Old Man of the Name of Tulkinghorn.-~Mr. Small. 
weed breaks the Pipe of Peace. 


Christmas Stories. By Charles Dickens. 


L. The Poor Relation’s Story.—II. The Child’s Story.—III. The Grand. 
father’s Story.—IV. The Deaf Playmate’s Story. 


Instinct in a Hyena. 

The Old Soldier's Story. 

Monthly Record of Current Events. 
Editor's Easy Chair. 

Edditor’s Drawer. 

Literary Noiices. 

Comicalities, Original and Selected. 


ILLusrrations.—An American Methuselah.—Delicacles of the Season.— 
Deplorable Ignorance. 


Fashions for February. 
tsgernirnne—Morning Cooteme and) Full Bress—Bennets.—Chitt' 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvustisuers. 





